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Letters from Snowdon: deferiptive of a Tour through the Northers 
Counties of Li rap Containing ibe Antiquities, Hiffory, and 
Stare of the Country : with the Mditters and = of she Inn 
Babi:ants, 8v0 Pr. 3% Ridley. | 


HE writer of thefe letters is more folicitous to pleafe 

‘than to inftruct his readers. In a pure and pune 
ftile, he offers fuch remarks as muft occur to the moft fu 
ficial obferver. Without etitering into laboured diquiGitions 
on the antiquities, hiftory, polity, or manners of the coun- 
try through which he travelled, he engages the attention by 
pretty defcriptions of nature, and remarks on the gehius and 
difpofition of the people. The flight fketches extubited of 
hiftorical knowledge, diftinguifh the hand of genius ; but they 
are. difcoverable by no marks to be the produétion of that 
noble and learned writer to whiom we have heard tliem afe 
cribed. 

Our writer deals but little in etymology, afd, indeed, be 
feems to defpife that kind of kriowledge as too conjectural. 
The fpecimens he has given convey no favourable impteffion 
of his talents in this way. ‘ Chefter, fays he, was-antiently 
the refidence of the kings of Wales. -Its fituation on the fron- 
tiers of England and Wales was moft convenient to repel the 
incurfions of the Saxons. In the ancient Britith language it is 
called Caer, which fignifies a walled, or fortified place.” “We 


_ believe this to.be a miftake, and that Caer ought to be tranf- 


lated a Chair, feat of juftice, or metropolitan refidence. 
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‘ The marches of Wales, fays our writer, comprehended 
the greateft part of the counties of Chefter, Salop, Hereford, 
and Worcefter. They were claimed both by the Saxons and 
the Britons ; and pofiefied by either, as the fortune of war 
prevailed, They were the feenes of continual wars and de- 
vaitation. It was the wife poiicy of the times to give large 
eftates to men of diftinguifhed valour, to preferve the frontier 
counties from rapine and violence, who were called lords- 
marchers... They had great numbers of men under their com- 
mand, who fwore fealty to them, and were under their direc- 
tion upon all occafions, Their power was fo great, that- they 
might rather be confidered as petty princes than fubjedts. 

‘ Egbert, who reduced the Saxon heptarchy, took Chefter 
from the princes of Wales. Since which time it has always 
been accounted as part of England. In the time of king 
Offa, the Welch loft the greateft part of the marches. With 
a view either to prevent their incurfions, into their frontier 
counties, or to mark the boundaries, he made a great dyke, 
called Offa’s dyke (in the Britifh language craupn Offa) 
which is remaining in many places at this time. This was 


built probably with the fame intent as the great wall between. 


England and Scotland, and that between China and Tartary. 
Offa’s dyke extends fron) the river Dee at Chefter to the Wye 
at Chepftow. Its direction gives us reafon to think it was in- 
tended to confine the Welfh to the mountains, as its general 
courfe runs on the fides of the hills. 

‘ The character of the inkabitants of North Wales, the 
Ordovices of the Romans, was even by ‘the teflimony of ‘their 
enemies, that of a brave and warlike people. They preferved 
their independence for centuiies, againft the continuéd at- 
tempts of a great and powerful people to fubdue them. Whe- 
ther this may with greater propriety be attributed to their na- 
tural bravery, to the fituaticn of their country, or to their 


‘want of fuch things as tempt the ambition of conquerors, J 


fhall leave undecided. ‘Certain however it is, that the Saxorts 
continually made the greateft efforts to conquer them, ‘Infti- 
gated, perhaps, more by a principle ‘of revenge, for the ra- 
vages they committed on the borders of England, than by any 
advantages they could derive from the conqueft of fuch -a 


country. 
‘ Be this as it may, ‘they were in dn ‘almoft uninterrupted 


‘flate of war. Such an innate principle ‘of enmity and anti- 
pathy fabfifted between the two nations, that the cruelties per-, 
-petrated by either fide (as the chance of war decided) equalled 


thofe of the moft favage’nations. This enmity is traditional, 


and the common people in a great degree retain it inveterate 


to 
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to this day. Whenever they fpeak of an Englifiman, whont 
they ftill call Saes or Saxon, they always join fome opprobrious 
epithet. . SE SS een Oe 
F ¢ It is not certain at what time the Britotis were firft éalled 
by the name of Welth, rior from whine the word has it? de- 
rivation. Some liftorians fay that Wallia’ comes from’ ttalia, 
as the Britohs were defcendants of Enéas. Others, that Well 
come from Gaulifh, as they were defcended from’ the “Gaitls. 
Nothing is more uncertain than etymological learnitig { ‘8fpe- 
cially if we have no other foundation than 'fimilarity a ‘found 
Ir is the difgrace of fcience. I fhall thot rifk even a eorijet- 
ture upon the fubjeét. From whatever’ origin thé word Wel 
may be derived, it is not unreafonable td fappole it'to bea 
term of reproach, fixed on them by the Saxons, as they ne- | 
ver call themfelves by that name, But dlways Cymry.” Some 
likewife are weak enough. to detivé the word Cymry from Ciin- 
bri, imagining that they originally defcended from ‘that ‘peo- 
ple. All thefe derivations I look upon as vague and ground- 
lefs conjectures. I chufe to avoid adopting any fuch 4 for’ in 
my opinion the names of different nations are generally more 
owing to cafual events, than they are defcriptive ‘of éittier 
their defcent or country.’ pi idok sd 
The following a¢couttt of the inhabitants ef North Wales 
is entertaining. —* The character of the ancient inhabitants'of 
this country, is given us in very unfavorable terms, By many 
hiftorians. The Englith in thofe tienes were almof always'in 
a ftate of war with this, people, and were biaffed by their intereft 
and paffions to reprefent’them in the moft odious colours.’ Gi- 
raldus Cambrenfis, whofe connections and defcent might have 
prejudiced him in favour of this country, failed not to pay 
‘court to Henry If. by traducing the Welfh. What is ftill 
more extraordinary, the accurate and ingenious lord Lyttleton, 
has implicitly adopted the charaéter given of them by’ the falfe 
and infamous Giraldus. They are’ reprefented by thefé hifto- 
rians, as having no kind idea of chaftity. Promifcious ¢cén- _ 
cubinage, they fay, was in a manner allowed, and no ftigma * 
fixed. upon it. If my lord Lyttleton had confulred Howel 
Dha’s code, he would there have feen how highly they dif 
approved of even the appearances of an unlawful: commerce 
between the fexes. I fhall tranfcribe only one paflage, which 


fully proves what I have faid. ‘* Si femina convidta’ fuerit 


¢riminis turpis cum alieno viro patrati, nempe ofculationis, 
vel contraétationis, vel adulterii, viro fuo licet illam repudiare, 
et illa omittet dotem integram fibi primitus a viro fad affigna- 


‘tam, fi tantum exofculata fuerit, fi a ceteris abfit.” By the 
~ fame laws, if a man betrothed-a woman, who did not prove 
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to be a virgin, he was at liberty to repudiate her. Thus we 
fee how cautioufly the Welfh laws guarded the morals of the 
women, and how unjuftly they were accufed by Giraldus, and 
thofe that have afferted the fame on his authority. The man- 
ners of every uncivilized nation are in fome degree fimilar. 
Sixteen hundred years ago, the inhabitants of Wales were 
nearly in the fame ftate of civilization, as the American fa- 
vages are at this day. We are told of Jofeph of Arimathea’s 
coming to Britain to plant the gofpel. ‘This depends upon 
the authority of the monkifh hiftorians, who fcarce contain a 
word of truth or probability. But it is allowed that fome 
kind of Chriftianity was planted very early in Britain, before 
the coming of the Saxons. Long-after the Saxons came over 
they continued Pagans; whilft the Britons, according to thefe 
hiftorians, enjoyed the. light of the gofpel. Before thefe Bri- 
tons were converted to Chriflianity, one would think it was 
neceflary to convert them from favages to men. From the 
accounts that I have read, by their converfion to Chriftianity, 
no more is meant than their being baptifed, without fo much 
as the imparting of any kind of faith or knowledge. This is 
precifely the cafe with the modern miffionaries, who fend ac- 


_ counts of the converfion of thoufands, who have only been 


ceremonioufly baptifed, without Chriftian inftrudtion. 
‘ In the time of Henry II. the inhabitants of Wales were 


_ fo deplorably dark, that they could not with the leaft propri- 


ety be called Chriftians, and many of them even profeffed Pa- 
gans. The Don Quixot archdifhop, with his Sancho Pancha, 
Giraldus, went upon an expedition to convert thefe heathens. 
The archbifhop preached to the poor Welth in Latin, they 
were baptifed, kiffed the crofs, and fo the miffion ended, to 
their no fmall edification. 

* So Jate as the reign of Elizabeth, if we may believe Penry, 
there were but two or three that could preach in the whole 
principality of Wales. Some of late years have greatly pro- 
moted the caufe of religion, by the tranflation of pious books 
into that language, and diftributing them among the poor. 
There is {till great room for improvement, as they are not 
only in want, but defirous. of religious knowledge. 

‘ In former times, the inhabitants of Wales were defcribed 
ta be a nation of foldiers.. Every man being obliged to take 
up-arms, in times of diftrefs. Thus, though a fmall country, 
they could bring large armies to the field. They ufed very 
light armour, as they carried on the war by incurfions, and 
forced marches ; and conquered their enemies rather by fur- 
prife, than itrength or courage. 3 
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* They had only a finall target to defend their breaft, and 
ufed the javelin as a weapon of offence: ‘Thus armed, and 
thus defended, they were no way equal to the Englifh in.a 
pitched battle, who fought with heavy armoury helmets and 
targets, and armed at all points. - 

‘ They always fought on foot. Like all undifciplined fol- 
diers, they made one furious onfet, which if refifted, they 
were immediately put in confufion, and could not be rallied. 
They fled to the mountains, where they waited for another 
opportunity to fall upon their enemies. 

‘ They defpifed trade and mechanical arts, as they in gene- 
ral do to this day. Though they had no money among 
them, yet there were no beggars in the country, for they were 
all poor, They are defcribed to have been impetuous ‘in their 
difpofition, fickle, revengeful, and bloody. But let it be re- 
memtered, that this character is given them by their ene- 
mies. 

‘ Their fuperftition was exceffive. They paid the greateft 
veneration to their prielts, and looked upon them and their 
habitations as facred.” 

Having defcribed his journey from Chefter to Denbigh, our 
writer proceeds on his tour to Carnarvon, over the ftupendous 
rocks of Penmaenmawr, ‘The account he gives of the cere- 
monies attending the marriages of the Welth affords enter- 
tainment. 

‘ The bridegroom on the morning of the wedding, ac- 
companied with a troop of his friends, as well equipped as the 
country will allow, comes and demands the bride. Her 
friends, who are likewife well mounted on their merlins, give 
a pofitive refufal to their demands, whereupon a mock fcuffle 
-enfues between the parties. The bride.is mounted on one of 
the beft fteeds, behind her next kinfman, who rides away with 
her in full career. The bridegroom and his friends, purfue 
them with loud fhouts. It is not uncommon to fee, on fuch 
an occafion, two or three hundred of thefe merlins; mounted 
by fturdy Cambro Britons, riding with full fpeed, croffing and 
joftling each other, to the no fmall amufement of the 
tators. When they have pretty well fatigued themfelves:and 
their horfes, the bridegroom is permitted to overtake his bride. 
He leads her away in triumph, as the Romans did the Sa- 
bine nymphs. They all return in amity, and the whole is 
concluded with feftivity and mirth. 

‘ Let us now view the women, in the very effential charace 
ters of wives and mothers. You would naturally fuppofe, that 
_@ young woman who had, without fear or reftraint, enjoyed 
an almoft unbounded liberty in a fingle ftate, would not be 
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eafily debarred from enjoying the fame in the married. But 
the cafe is the very reverfe, Infidelity to the bed of Hymen, 
is fearce ever known or heard of in this country. Adultery 
is a weed that grows in the rank fojl of a court, foftered by. 
yxury and vanity. 

¢ Mankind form an untrue judgment from external appear- 
ances ; ;. thofe are efteemed virtuous, who have ,had their edu- 
cation in a boarding-fchool or nunnery. Perfuaded I am, the 
cafe is quite different, The greater number of fhackles with 
which we fetter human nature, the more fhe ftrives to gain 
her.native freedom. Forbidden pleafures are coveted, whilft 
thofe within our reach are neglected. The vatious methods 
of confinement ir foreign countries, makes their tafte for ilji- 
cit pleafures more poignant, and incites them to run rifks for 
their gratification. When you indulge. them in the power, 
you in fome degree take away the temptation to vice. 

* In the charaler of wives, the women of this country are 
Jaborious, induftrious, and chafte. In that of mothers, they 

nurture their robuft offspring, not in floth and inaGtivity, but 
enure them early to undergo hardfhips and fatigues. 

‘ Let the fair daughters of indolence and eafe, contemplate 
she charaéters of thefe patterns of induftry, who are happily 
unacquainted with the gay follies of life. Who enjoy health 
without medicine, and happinefs without affluence. Equally 
remote from the grandeur and the miferies of lifé, they par- 
ticipate of the fweet bleffings of content, under the homely 
dwelling of a ftraw-built cottage,’ 

The following remarks, if juft, demonfirate all our writers 
to have miftaken the natural difpofition of the Welth, which - 
has always been confidered. as fiery, hot, and paflionate, 
f Twill not fay the {quires in Wales, differ materially from 
thofe of the fame rank in England, except that they are more 
devoted to the jolly god. For like the Thracians of old, when 
a ftranger comes among them, they will do him the honors of 
the houfe, by obliging him to drink intémperately ; and will 
at leaft expect him to make a compliment of his reafon, in 
return for their hofpitdlity. They have, however, fome good ‘ 
_qualities, in a greater degree than the Englifh. They keep © 
better houfes, employ a greater number of poor, are lefs ava- 
ritious, and far more charitable. 

‘The clergy are in general the only people that have any 

. knowledge of letters; to qualify them for orders, they have _ 
the advantage of a good fchool-education; ahd fpend a confi- 
derable time at the univerfity. It is the general, and I believe 
well founded, complaint of the country, that they return from 
thence very little improved, in their morals or learning. A 
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certain air of pedantry, accompanied with vain affurance, and 
the acquifition of fome fathionable vices, are too often the 
only means of diftinguifhing fuch as have had an univerfit} ity 
education. 

‘ An academy, under proper regulations, in the count 
would, I think, be a more fuitable place for inftructing youth 
for the church. It would be attended with lefs expence, and 
greater care might be taken of their morals and religion, the 


principal objet. 
‘ Moft of the clergy have two or three churches each to 


ferve, and confequently it is impoflible the duty fhould be pro- 
perly difcharged. Evening prayers are feldom read, and in 
many places they fcarce ever preach, The benefices are for | 
the moft part of pretty confiderable value, being a decent 
maintenance for a clergyman. Except ina few towns, and on 
the borders of England, the fervice of their churches is per- 
formed altogether in the Welth or old Britifh tongue. 

‘ The yeomanry and peafants are very civil and obliging in 
their behaviour. They have not the ferosious difpofition, 
which charaéterifes the Englifh, flowing from that {pirit of 
.liberty and independence, which animates the foul of an Eng- 
lihhman, They are fhrewd and artful in their dealings, They 
have an inveterate rooted antipathy to all foreigners, efpeci- 
ally Englifh and Irith. If a ftranger is fo unfortunate as to 
go and live amongft them, they lock upon him with a jealous 
eye, as one who comes with an intent to deprive them of. their 
fubfiftence. 

‘ The manner of living of the lower clafs of people, is ex- 
tremely poor. The chief of their fubfiftence being barley and 
oat bread. They fcarce ever eat flefh, or drink any thing but 
milk. They are not of that paffionate and choleric temper 
as the Englith defcribe them, but flow, deliberate, and wary ~ 
in their fpeech and conduct, and fubmiflive in their difpofitign, . 
I know not whether to attribute it to their manner of life, or 
to the great power the {quires exercife over them. Certain it 
is, that the people of this country in general, have no greater 
idea of Englifh liberty than the peafants of France,’ 

Our readers will be pleafed with the following remarks on 
the manners and language of the people round Merionydd, 
* They are more purely Britith than thofe of any other part of 
Wales. Like the clans of Scotland, or Hebrew tribes, they 
{carce ever intermarry, except with thofe of their own lineage, 
Through the whole county, they are all coufins, all ef the 
fame Welth plood, and moft of them of the fame namés, 

‘ If you would afk them, how they fpend their lives in this _ 
part of the world; they have it. in their power to anfwer you 
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jn a few words; we drink, dance, and are merry. Indeed, I 
do not know a people fo much addiéed to mirth. The com- 
plexion of their country, one would imagine, could not in- 
fpive fuch fentiments of feftivity and joy. They fing, dance, 
and drink, not by hours, but by days and weeks; and mea- 
fure time only by the continuance of their mirth and plea- 
fure, 

* The men efiimate their ftrength not by feats of aétivity, 
as in other places, but by the quantities of ale they can drink; 
and, I am told, it is no uncommon thing for a lover to boaft 
to his miftre’s, what feats he has performed in this way. Such 
is the mark of prowefs, by which the women judge of their 
paramour’s vigor and ftrength of conftitution. 

* From hence we may conclute that Bacchus does more 

execution in this country, thaa Mais does in Germany. Such, 
whofe happy poverty preclude them from procuring thofe li- 
quors, which are the deftru€tion of the more opulent, Ive to 
an advayced age. Whilft moft of the gentry and fquires, are 
carried off in thcir youth ; thus the heir does not long wait 
for the poffeffion of his eftate, nor does he long enjoy it, 
This vice js hereditary in families, and defcends trom father 
to fon, 


Uno avulfo non deficit alter 
women et fimili frondgfeit virga metallia. 





* The fefcennine licence, is here enjoyed in its moft unbound- 
ed extent. Jn converfation they take the utmoit freedom 
and liberty with each other, which is generally borne in good 
part. They are always endeavouring to frame ruftic jokes, 
not always the moft delicate. Happy does he etteem himéfelf, 
who comes off conqueror in this certamen of ruftic wit. 

* Unembarraffed with the pedantry of learning, and the 
difgufting forms of politenefs, the good people of Merionydd 
are free, hofpitable, and chearful. Let them enjoy their 
mirth unrivalled, undifturbed by foreigners, in fecurity and 
eafe. ‘They always will remain unenvied in the participation 
of that happinefs, which none but a native of that country 
can feel. 

* The Welth language is here fpoken with the greateft claf- 
fical purity. Here they boaft of their Welfh bards, who are 
poets by nature. Thefe bards are idle fellows, who fubfift on 
the bounty of the Welfh gentry. They, and their alliefmen 
the harpers, who form avery numerous corps, are generally 
invited to entertain the company at their feaits, which is done 
by buffocnery and jlliberal abufive extempore rhyme. Some- 
times a bard comes to the door, and demands admittance in 


rhyme ; 
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“shyme; he is anfwered by the bard within, in rhyme like- 
wife; if the ftranger, in the opinion of the company, gains 
the vigtory in this poetical conteft; he is admitted to partake 
of the feaft, while the vanquifhed bard is turned out to the 
former’s uncomfortable fituation. 

* Somewhat fimilar to this was the great feaft which was 
made in South-Wales, where bards from various parts were 
‘invited to a poetical combat, and where it is faid the North- 
Wales poets gained the victory. 

¢ This vagabond poetical tribe, were formerly a great nui- 
fance in this country, and we find divers aéts of. parliament 
and regulations made to fupprefs them. It is faid that Ed- 
ward I. cruelly deftroyed them, it may be doubted whether it 
was not. the greateft benefit he could do to the country. In 
Henry IVth’s time it was enacted, that, ‘* No weftours, ry- 
mours, minftrels, or other vagabonds, fhould go about pur 
faire Kymortha ou coilage.” The learned author of the ob- 
-fervations on the antient ftatutes, has miftaken the meaning 
of the word Kymortha, or rather Cymortha (the C in Welth © 
having the found of the Englifh K) it fignifying a charitable 
aid or ‘upport. This is the fignification it has in the a& of 
26 Henry VIII. where it is enacted, that ** No one, without 
licence of the commiffioners, fhall Kymortha ander colour of 
marrying, finging firft maffes, &c.” 

Unacquainted with the Welfh language, we cannot decide 

upon the propriety of our author’s encomiums upon it.— 
‘ As this people have made no very confiderable progrefs in 
a ftate of civilization, we might naturally be induced to think 
that their language is barbarous and uncultivated; but the - 
contrary is true. It is not clogged with thofe many inhar- 
monious monofyllables, the figns of moods, tenfes, and 
cafes, as the Englith language. It is much more harmonious 
and expreflive in its numbers and formation; one word in 
Welth frequently expreffing as much as a fentence in. the 
Englifh ; of which @ late ingenious writer has given abundant 
fpecimens. 

‘ Though this is the language of a people, who inhabit a 
fmail barren fpot of earth, fcarce known in the world; unim- 
proved in the arts of life, entirely negle¢ted and uncultivated ; 
and not fpoken, except by fuch who willingly forfeit every 
claim to politenefs; yet its variety, copioufnefs, and even 
harmony, is to be equalled by few, perhaps excelled by none. 

‘ But our wonder ceafes, when we confider that it is not 
folely the language of a people confined in a little corner of 
this ifland. It is the language of populous and even civi- 
lized nations, the antient Celts. Hence its variety and its 
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harmony. It is the language of a brave people. Hence thofe 
founds that roufe the foul to aétion. Animated by thele, they 
defpifed danger and death for their country. , 

‘ Thus fome account for the policy of Edward [. who in or- 
der to enflave the people, thought it a neceflary previous ftep 
to deftroy the bards, who cultivated their language and poe-: 
try. 
‘This language feems to be more particularly adapted for 
poetry ; which, however extraordinary it may feem to fome, 
on account of the multiplicity of gutturals and confonants 
with which it abounds, has the foftnefs and harmony of the - 
Htalian, with the majefty and expreffion of the Greek. In the 
formation of its poetical numbers, it differs from all modern 
languages. Every line confifts of a certain regular number of 
feet, like other languages; but herein it differs, that it has a 
certain kind of rhyme*, jingle, or alliteration}, not that ter- 
minates the line, but runs through every patgipk if. 

‘ The poets, or fuch as pretend to be fuch, @rtégate to them- 
felves a moft unwarrantable ‘poetical licence of ‘coining words, — 
for the fake of found ; and this they will feldom fcruple to do, 
whenever they want a word for rhyme. Hence the greet 
part of their poetry, is nothing more than melodious nonfenfe, ° 
a perfe&t jargon of harmonious founds. And when tranfjated, . 
fearce reducible to common fenfe. This unbounded poetical 
licence, though generally, yet, is not univerfally adopted, - 
For there are not wanting many poets, who feldom claim this 
unwarrantable prerogative of coining words ad libitum.’ 

It would trefpafs too far upon the plan of our work to quote 
the entertaining abftraé& our writer has given of the Welth 
hiftory in the two laft letters. We therefore refer to the 
work itfelf; affuring the reader, that his time will not be mif- 


fpent in the perufal, 










ey 


‘ * Giraldus Cambrenfis, to fhew the nature of Welth poetry, 
quotes the following pentameter, 
Fa&u: «3 O pulcher pene puella puer. 
The following Latin hexameter of Cicero, with the tranflation 
by Dryden, may with as much propriety be adduced to the 
fame purpofe, 
O fortunatam natam me confule Romam. 


Fortune, fortuned the dying note of Rome, 
Till I her conful’s foul conioled her doom.’ 
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II. 4 Candid Enquiry into the Prefent Ruined State of the French 
Monarchy. With Remarks om the late defpotick Redu@ion of tha 
pdueret of the National Debt of France. 8s. Pr. 25. 6d. 
' Almon. 


HIS publication cannot fail to receive the approbation ot 
every one whofe intereft depends upon the continuance - 
af peace between the Britifh.and French nations, It is written 
with, perfpicuity and elegance, and apparently with a profound 
knowledge of the fubje&t it difcuffes. Were we to give intire 
credit to all the author’s aflertions with refpect to the poverty 
and tndigence of the French nation and its government, we 
might fafely pr li& the commencement of hoftilities by that 







ration againft{England or any other great power, to be a 
period refery a future age; but as we cannot 
doub ; fey of fome of thofe-affertions, and as 


others are of. fuch a nature that we can only | have the author’s 
'. pare word, we fhall nog venture to deal in prophecy, but 
:" proceed.to give our readers fome extracts, which will not be 


o§ * unworthy their rotice. After an introdu@ion to the fubje& 








we are prefented with the following | charaéter of Lewis XIV. 
¢ Lonis XIV. of France was. the laft fovereign in Europe, 
who alarmed the other princes’ in it with the danger of unij- 
verfal monarchy. Born at a time when all the neighbouring 
courts were funk into a ftate of fupinenefs and inactivity, 
favourable to the projeéts of a young ambitious monarch, he 
did not fail to take the advantage of it, and indulge the fond- 
nefs he received from nature, of difplaying his power, and 
acting the tyrant. 

‘ His ambjtion was indeed well fupported by the abilities of 
his minifters, and the talents of his generals ; but after mak- 
ing, for more than half a century, fuch efforts in war, and 
fuch profufe expences in peace, as none of his predeceflors 
had ever attempted, he loft, in the decline of life, that bril- 
fiant reputation of a great fovereign, with which, in the me- 
ridian of his reign, he had impofed upon and over-awed all 
Europe; and he defcended to his grave, not with the cha- 
racter of a great or wife prince, but of the beft afer of majefty 
that ever fat upon a throne. 

‘ The wife adminiftrations of Richlieu and Mazarine, the 
decline of the power of Spain, and many other caufes, con- 
fpired together to give him a power and fuperiority, with 
which he long infulted all his neighbours. 

‘ By nature turbulent, haughty, and infolent, he at laf 
became as odious to all Europe, as he ought to have been 

deteft- 
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deteftable to his own people, for the wanton, profufe manner 
a which he triffed away their blood and their treafure. — 

' © Bot from the fplendor of his court, the .magnificence of 
his buildings, the encouragement of arts, and by all the ex- 
terior pomp amd appearance of glory and fuperior greatnefs, 
the people, through their national vanity, were fe intoxi- 
cated, and the delufion amongft them was fo general, till 
the laft yearsof his reign, that, even amongft the fober think- 
ing men, very few of them, I believe, faw half the fatal con- 
fequences that would, in time, attend a reign of more than 
fifty years of the moft abfurd profufion, and ridiculous fplen- 
dor, that the weftern nations had ever been witnefs to. 

* Louis XIV. of France, like Philip II. of Spain, left his 
faceeflor a ruined nation. He left him, what was worfe, his 
example and his principles of government, founded in ambi- 
tion, in pride, in oftentatiun, and all the ridiculous fhew and 
pageantry of ftate.” 

"Fhe author is no lefs fevere in drawing the charatter of the 
regent daring the minority of the fucceeding monarch, 

¢ The regent of France, during the minority of: the prefent 
king, by nature giddy, bold, and intrepid, ignorant of the 


‘diftreffes to which the nation, by the expenfive war for the 


‘Spanifh fucceffion, was reduced, and hurried on by ambition 
to aét the part of a fovereign, attempted, a few years after the’ 
tranquility of Europe was fettled by the peace of Utrecht, to 


tear that crown from the brows of a prince of Bourbon, 


fertled on the throne of Spain, which Louis XIV. had ex. 
banited the very vitals of his country to place there. The 
regent ftill did worfe.. Uninformed of, and a ftranger to the 
wife prineiples of a modern ftatefman, he gave public credit 
many fatal wounds, which ftill are bleeding ; and wantonly 
committed as many miftakes and frolicks with the finances of 
the nation, and the private fortunes of the people, as could 


well’ be preffed into fo fhort an adminiftration ; for he ex- 


pired, according to the anecdotes I have heard, in a rapture 
of pleafure, in the arms of his miftrefs, in the year 1722. 

© The conduct of the regent, during the memorable tranf- 
aétions of the Miffifippi fcheme, will ever remain a monument 
of his folly, injuftice, and ambition. The wounds he then 
gave to the credit of France, were bitterly felt during the late 
war. .They are ftill felt, and will con*inue to be fo, whilft 
all the vices of the prefent form of government continue to 
fubfift in the nation.’ 

The condué of his prefent majefty, Louis XV. is repre- 
fented as having been equally fatal to his country with that of 


his fucceffors. 


‘ The 
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‘ The prefent monarch of France, though untainted with 
the vain ambition of a hero and a conqueror, hath, by the 
reftlefs temper and haughty difpofition of his minifters, beea 
involved, fince his acceffion, in two fuch expenfive wars as 
hath entirely effufed the fmall fhare of ftrength and vigour, 
which the nation had recruited by the long peace that pre- 
ceded them; and by the violent efforts he made in both, f 
fuperior to, and inconfiftent with, the debilitated ftrength of 
his ftate, that from a progrefs of the original vices of ‘the 

nment, the ruined condition of the Janded intereft, the 
heavy load of national debt, and the entire fofs of public cre- 
dit, the French nation is now reduced to a more confumptive 
and exhaufted ftate than fhe ever was before involved in: and 
as all the great pillars of the ftate are now become corrupted 
and decayed, with an enormous weight of ‘diftrefles prefting 
upon them, we fhall, without the interpofition of Providence, 
or fome effential revolutions and’ changes in’ the prefent fori 
and mode of her government, fee, even in our own days, the 
French nation fink into the fame ftate of nervelefs indi 
and poverty, which-the Spanifh monarchy hath long. beca 
buried in. 

‘ Infenfible of their approaching fate, with a levity and 
folly conftitutional to all ranks of that people, the prefent 
court of France have adopted the fame fplendid and ambi- 
tious notions of government, with which they had, during 
the happier and more vigorous times of the late reign, - dazzled 
and impofed upon all, their neighbours: but the dece 
however, is now confined to hemfelves and to fach finer 
ficial ftatefmen and people of other countries, who take ap- 
pearances for realities, and judge of the prefent power of 
France, from thofe fhort and tranfient periods of greatnefs, 
which fhone forth with fo much luftre during the meridian of 

the laft reign. 

'  .© The power by which they formerly, with fo much info- 
lence and haughtinefs, took the lead in’ all the affairs of “Eu- 
rope, is now no more: the ambition only remains. To fup- 

port appearances, they are now forced to ftrain every nerve of 
government; they maintain unneceffary, formidable armies, 
a fplendid magnificent court, and in every department ‘of ‘the 
ftate, a moft enormous and extravagant peace eftablifhment, 
for the empty confolation of impofing upon their own people, 
and fome of their rivals, with the appearance of a power, 
which (I hope to prove to your lordfhip) is no more natural, 
or the effefis of health and vigour, than~ the rouge, which is 
daubed upon the face of a tawdry antiquated duchefs at Ver- 


failles is of youth and beauty ;-who-may, in the julteft fenfe 
of 
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ef an allegory, be looked upon as an emblematic figure of the 
prefent ftate and political government of France; fhe, in her 
happier days, might have mad¢ conquefts, and beeran ob- 
je& of admiration; but to attempt it in the decline of life, 
when nature is exhaufted, and health and beauty fied, by. the 
arts only of the toilette, is fuch an impofition upon commyn 
fenfe, as raifes no paffions but contempt and ridicule.” 
He then proceeds with thewing the timidity of the Pelhams, 
who fat trembling at the helm, apprehenfive of an inyafion 
from France, when in reality fo far from being able to put 
fuch a fcheme im execution, that nation was not in a condi- 


tion to have repelled a like attempt upon its own fhcres. 


This. naturally leads the author to a panegyric on the mi- 


. niftry of Mr. Pitt, whofe meafures weie dire&tly oppofite to 


thofe of the Pelhams. Speaking of the late conqueft of Cor- 
fica he is led to confider it in the following manner. 

¢ An unjuftifiable invafion like this, upon an inoffenfive 
ftate, and free people, in a time of profound peace, would;: 
under: different circumftances of the times, have roufed the 
refentment of all Europe againft then, whatever cafuiftry and 
fophiftry they might have pleaded in defence of it. The 
whole world may remember, that-their encroachments on the 
banks .of the Ohio produced the firft fparks of fire which 
lighted up the flames of the late war, that fpread itfelf into 
the four quarters of the globe: fuch encroachment was furely 
of much lefs importance than the ifland of Corfica, from 
which, by,its adjacent fituation, the French can now con- 
Mtantly draw, at.a.very cheap rate, any quantity of the moft 
excellent fhip-timber they may want, for the fupply of the 
royal navy at Toulon; and which, before this acquifition, 
they had no other means of procuring, than what they could 
get, atan enormous expence, and a tedious delay of many 
months, from the groves of Norway. 

‘ An acquifition fo valuable as Corfica, and obtained at fo 
little expence, might flatter the vanity of a nation lefs fufcep- 
tible of it than the French: but unhappily for the repofe of 
Europe, the chief minifter of France is fo intoxicated with 


ambition, and conceptions of the fuperior power of his own 


country, and fo ignorant of the real ftrength of his rivals, that 
he hath a knowledge yet to acquire, which of all others, is 
the moft important and interefting for a wife minifter toknow.’ 
The following account of our own nation, though contain- 
ing nothing new, is yet drawn with fo much fpirit, that we 
could not avoid tranfcribing it. : 
He fays, ‘ the brave inhabitants of Great Britain, are, my 


lord, the only people in the world, who have ever united the 
know. 
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knowledge and aétivity of war, with the laborious employ- 
ments of agriculture and trade; and from thefe advantages 
alone, though they were. but a: handful of people 
to the number of their confederate enemies, fupported in the 
laft with the moft aftonifhing vigour and fuccefs,.the moft 
adtive and extenfive war that ever yet happened amongft the 
powers of Europe. The fame of our arms, like that of our 
commerce, was carried into the four quarters of the world, 
and the Englifh banners were triumphantly flying even in the 
Manilla [Iflands, the moft diftant part of the globe. From 
the effe&ts of our commerce and our wealth, we not only alone . 
{tood fingle in the quarrel agdinft the -united force of France 
and Spain, but nobly fupported too the crowns of Pruffiia and 
Portugal, which tottered on the heads of thofe princes, before 
they received our fupport and proteion. 

‘ The national credit of England, my Jord, which is fo ef- 
fential a caufe of its power and greatnefs, is a difcovery en- 
tirely new in the hiftory of human affairs, and to confider it 
with all its amazing advantages, is ‘the nobleft monument of 
political wifdom, that ever yet was framed by mortal inven- 
tion: it is not the abundance of the precious metals.alone 
which conftitute the riches of a ftate, as we may fee by the 
prefent beggarly ruined fituation of Spain and Portugal: thofe- 
metals are no more than a reprefenting. mark, given in exe 
change for the wants and neceffities of men: England, with- 
out a fatal poffeffion of the mines of gold and filver, hath 
difcovered a mark which reprefents them as effectually ; and 
was it not for fear of appearing too warm in my admiration of 
this amazing difcovery, I would fay, that the fhirt of the 
meaneft peafant, when worn to.rags, may, by the art of ma- 
nufaéture, be fabricated into Bank-bills and government fe- 
curities, of more intrinfic value than the revenues of . Potoh 
and Peru; for they, and the more precious ftones that are 
dug out of the bowels of the earth, receive their value only 
from the opinions and eftimation of men.’ 

The author now comes to his . proofs .of the :thattered ftate 
and. drained refources of the French nation. He fays that in 
the year 1759, the government was reduced to the neceflity 
of fhutting up her finking fund, appropriated-for the payment 
of the intereft. of the national.debt, ang: to apply its produce 
towards the expences of the: war ; that.it was:obliged to bor- 
row at ten and twelve per.cent, to.ftop the gaps.made by the 
deficiency : and that her contracts for the army.and navy were 
made fo advantageous to the contra&ors, who would .engage 
upon credit, as to give them an evident profit of feventy per 
cent, 

Our 
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He then proceeds to confider the ftate of agriculture 
in France, after drawing a fketch of the advantages refult- 
ing to that kingdom from the peculiar benefit of fituation, 
climate, and pre-eminence of fafhion, which laft neceffatily 
leads to a great exportation of their manufaétures. We are 
told that the annual produce of the lands of England is fu- 
perior to that of France, though the extent of country and 
number of people in the latter, are three times as great as in 
the former; the lands of France, by the beft calculations, 
producing fifty millions fterling only, while thofe of England 
are valued at féventy millions and upwards. 

Sully is complimented by our author as -having greatly 
contributed by his efforts, to the advancement of agriculture: 
Coibert, one of his fucceffors in the French miniftry, is 
charged with having thrown away the. benefits which accrued 
from thofe wife purfuits, by turning his views to the improve- 
ment of the fine arts, and to the eftablifhment of fumptuous 
and coftly manufactures, for the fake of encouraging which, 
in their infant ftate, he was reduced to the neceffity of 
loading, by heavy and arbitrary taxes, the landed intereft. 

We cannot help differing from our author as to the general 
tenor of the adminiftration of Colbert, and of the advantages 
which arofe to France from his miniftry. He certainly ex- 
tended the marine commerce of that country to a degree al- 
moft incredib!e, from whence it derives its prefent rank among 
the maritime powers. He promoted its manufactures by his 
liberality and diligence, and laid the foundation of that fu- 
preme degree of excellence in which they are at prefent re- 
garded by all Europe. How then can the charge of his hav- 
ing negleéted the landed intereft be urged with truth againft 
that great minifter? 

Our candid inquirer’s obfervations on the methods purfued by 
the legiflature of England are fpirited ; he fays, ‘ England, 
my lord, is the only ftate, either antient or modern, that hath 
made wife laws and regulations for the increafe and improve~ 
ment of the landed intereft ; and experience hath fhewn, that 
f{carcity and famine have much more frequently happened in 
thofe countries, where the greateft precautions have been taken 
to guard againft them, than in our own, where we even al- 
low a bounty to ourWmerchants to encourage them to export 
that very article of life, which is fo neceflary for fupporting 
the exiftence of our own people; a meafure the moft bold 
and intrepid that ever yet entered into the mind of a legiflator, 
and which, at firft, -fo ftaggered and furpafled the limited con- 


ceptions of our rivals, that nothing but the amazing advan- 
tages, 
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tages, which have .refulted from it. to this kingdom, could 
have convinced them of its wifdem and utility. 

* Since the paffing of that wife law. for allowing a bounty 
upon the exportation of corn, and the fatmers, from the 
happy effects of it, have been enabled to underfell other na- 
tions in foreign markets, when our own have been overftocked, 
our landed intereft, and our national ftrength have increafed 
to a degree unknown to any other country but our own. 

‘ This exportation of corn hath been fo far.from raifing the 
price of it at home, as fome people at firft erroneoufly imas 
gined, that it hath both augmented its quantity,.and lowered 
its price, as may be feen by confulting the regifter of the price 
of corn for the laft eighty years, : 

.. § Happily for England, the effe&ts of this bounty upon the 
exportation of corn, hath produced an increafe of it, even more 
than equal to the increafe of our national riches ; and had it not 
produced that effeét, the confequences of thofe riches, by in- 
creafing the prices of the neceflaries of life, would have beea 
more feverely felt, and more loudly complained of, even than 
they have been; for the price of the neceffaries of life, as: well 
as of the luxuries of it, will alwaysbe in proportion, and relative 
to the quantity of money, whether paper or coin, that circulates 
ina nation. When the produétions of nature are, in any 
country, great and abundant, and money in that country is 
little sand fcarce, much of the former may be bought fora 
fmall quantity of the latter; but when the money of a king- 

dom fhall-be pienty, either from a difcovery of mines, or a 
large quantity of paper-money, which anfwers the fame end 
as gald, fhall fuddenly be brought into circulation, as is the 

cafe in England, it is obvious to common fenfe, without the 
aid of political arithmetick, that a larger quantity of money 

muft be employed to purchafe the wants and neceflaries of 
life, than when there was but a little cafh. in the kingdom ; 
and this increafed ftate of the national riches in England, is, 

undoubtedly, the principal caufe of the complaints of the . 

common people, that every thing is. grown: fo -exceffively 

dear.’ 7 

We can readily agree that in any country the price of pro- 
vifions will, in fome degree, bear a proportion to the quantity 
of circulating cafh, yet we conceive that alone not to be a 
fixed rule for determining it, as the plenty or fcarcity of any 
neceflary of life will have a very confiderable influence in the 
determination of its value. 

We think this author rather too fanguine in his attachment 
to a landed interett. ‘There can be no doubt that it ought 
Vor. XXIX, 4pril, 1770. Sy to 
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tobe the firfl and leading principle in the government of any 
kingdom, to provide for the people the mere neceflaries of life, 
yet we think that the greatnefs and happinefs of every coun- 
try depends fo much upon the condition of its manufaétures 
and marine commerce, that’ it may be wife and beneficial to 
facrifice, in fome inftances, even the landed intereft to ob- 
je&ts fo effential and important as thofe above-mentioned. 

A little further we meet with another attack upon M. 
Colbert, who feems to be marked out by the author as the 
object of his vengeance. 

He fays, ‘ however infatuated the nobility of our own coun- 
try have been to the fplendid manufadtures of France, .the pre- 
fent tafte and elegance of thofe now produced by our own 
rich fabricks of filks and velvets in England, are, I am con- 
vinced, by fome patterns I have lately feen here, equal in 
beauty, and fuperior in quality to thofe of Lyons: and as 
other nations have alfo imitated them with good fuccefs, the 
fuperb city of Lyons, in which the famous Colbert had placed 
his future fame, hath, within my own memory, like the ftate 
of France itfe)‘, been finking and declining fo very faft, that 
now it manufa@ures little more than is confumed by the French 
themfelves. 

‘ The proud city of Lyons, which hath long made fo great 
a figure in trade and commerce, will, it is more than pros 
bable, foon experience the fame fate, as the once opulent city 
of Sevile hath met with; which, though now funk, from the 
vices of the Spanifh government, into a ftate of poverty, had, 
but a century and half ago, according to Don Jeronimo d’ 
Uztariz, a writer of great reputation, within her walls, not 
lefs than eight thoufand looms, conftantly employed in her 
cofily rich manufa&tures,. with which fhe fupplied all the na- 
tions in Europe; and however formal and pedantic the pre- 
fent Spanifh drefs may appearin the eyes of refined moderns, 
Spain was at that time, in its drefs, as well as its language 
and manners, the model for all the courts of Europe.’ 

This is the firft account we remember to have met with, fo dif- 
graceful to the city of Lyons ; ,but that the demand for French 
manufactured filks and velvets is-not at all decreafed in this 
country, is atruth which our own artificers of thofe branches 
in Norwich and Spitalfields can too fatally declare. 

We cannot help congratulating ourfelves that we were 
born Englifhmen, when we read the following account. 

‘ In France, the nobility, the gentry, the clerpy, all the 
great proprietors of Iand, and évery perfon holding any {rt of 
employment.under the ftate, are exempted from the taille, or 
the land-tax, whilft the inferior ranks of . freeeholders, and all 

the 
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the lower and fubordinate claffes of people, who, in common 

licy, ought as much as poffible, to be fpared, are opprefied 
| by i it in the moft inhuman manner: even the day-labourer$, 
who are not poffeffed of land, havea tax upon their induftry, 
in proportion to what it is fuppofed they may, by the fweat 
of their brows, acquire: and it is a fundamental principle of 
the French government, that the lower clafles of people muft 
be kept poor, to fecure their obedience to the ftate, and to 
force them to hard labour. This doétrine, however right and 
eafy it may appear to minifters pampered with all the delicacies 
of life, is certainly carried to extremes, very inconfiftent with 
true policy and the real intereft of the ftate: for the peafants 
_ and labouring people, are, from their conftant fatigues, and 
want of proper food to recruit their ftrength, exhaufted and 
worn out, even before the age of fifty: the robuft and full-fed 
people, who labour at the plough in England, would hear with 
aftonifhment, that the fame clafles of people in France, never 
tafte any other reward for the fweat of their brows, and the 
curfe of their exiftence, than a.fcanty fupport of bread, and 
water, and roots.’ 

The objeGtions our author makes to the method of con- 
duting their military affairs, are moft of them juft, His ac- 
count of the clergy is a very ftrong reproach againft the po- 
litical government of that country. To fuffer one fixth part 
of the whole revenue of the kingdom to center in the hands 
of a fortieth part of the fubje&s, who are totally ufelefs to 
agriculture or commerce ; and to fuffer them to tax them- 
felves, is fuch a folecifm in the management of public con- 
.cerns, that nothing could induce us to believe it, but the fact 
before our eyes. Our inquirer’s folution may perhaps be right 
when he fays, that the court fubmitted to the abufe, ra- 
ther than inflame the fanguinary zeal of their Ravilliacs, 
their Clements, or their Damiens. 

He tells us next, that by the method of farming the public 
revenues in France, a fum is gained by the contraétors equal 
to that paid by them to the government ; whereas in England 
the expence of colleéting the fame. kinds of revenue amount 
to at moft 12 per cent. 

The expence of the king’s houfhold appears to be enormous in- 
deed ; the methods of impofing upon the king in the charges 
of the great officers in that department, are infamous be- 
yond meafure. We find by this account that their monarch, 
however -defpotic, has fuffered very fevere remonftrances on 
that head from the parliament of Paris, though compofed of 
a body of men without power, and, as our.author fays, held 


by the court in the utmoft contempt. __, 
Sz The 
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The purchafe of rank or degrees of nobility, is no doubt 
the principal fource of the want of induftry in the inhabitants. 
Our author reckons fixty thoufand families of that fpecies of 
nobility, though there are only fifty-two real or hereditary 

ers, 
af feems that the French, fenfible of their inattention to the 
promotion of agriculture, are upon the point of reforming 
that particular; the king, attended by feveral of his nobles, 
has fet an example of working at the plough with his own 
hands, which, according te cuftom in fuch cafes, has occa- 
fioned a like fpirit to diffufe itfelf through the fubordinate 
clafles of the people, inafmuch as feveral bodies or focieties in 
the different provinces have been formed for the advancement 
of tillage and culture : but our inquirer, according to his ge- 
neral notion of the French, is of opinion that thofe efforts 
will end in vapor, for a variety of reafons, drawn from the 
nature of that oppreflive government, and which are worthy 
the attention of the reader. 

Speaking of their circulating gold and filver, he eftimates 
it at fixty or feventy millions, which, he fays, is fo far from 
being fufficient for effeting the cultivation of 140 millions of 
acres of Jand, and putting in motion the induftry and com- 
merce of twenty millions of inhabitants, that he thinks it is 
not one third part of what would be neceflary to put thofe 
objeéts on as good a footing as thofe of England. Our author 
proceeds more minutely in this calculation. He fays, that the 
French have, on a divifion upon the principles before laid 
down, only 3]. per man to put their intereft by fea and land 
in motion; whereas England, with only twenty millions of 
coin, has by-its punétual and. immenfe credit, obtained an 
auxiliary of 140 millions of paper-money, equally efficacious 
as to the purpofes before-mentioned; which, fuppofing fix 
millions of perfons, gives 271. to each individual for putting 
his induftry and ingenuity in motion, ‘This, fays he, is the 
principal caufe of the advantage and the great fuperiority we 
enjoy over France as a rival nation. 

We are very far from thinking the calculation juft with re- 
fpe& to England. The number of inhabitants, at this time, 
are rated by the moft able calculators at eight millions ; and 
as to the quantity of paper-money we think the eftimate very 
erroneous ; we fuppofe when he fpeaks of circulating paper- 
money, he means the amount of the out-ftanding notes from 
the bank of England, as we know of no other paper in this 
country that can be called circulating, and equally efficacious 
with the coin, which we will venture to affert, bears no propor- 


tion to the fum he has fixed it at. lf he means any other 
2 kind 
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kind of government fecurities, which pafs among brokers 
in Exchange-alley, we muft be excufed from admitting it to 
come under the denomination of circulating cath, and muft 
alfo obferve, that thofe kinds of fecurities are tranfaéted in the 
fame manner in France. < | 

After mentioning the expenfive wars the French have fo 
frequently and fo deeply engaged in for the laft hundred years, 
as the, principal caufe of the prefent poverty.and diftrefs of 
that nation, he adds thereto, the fums yearly paid by way of. 
penfions, which, by all accounts, are moft enormous. He 
eftimates the gold and filver of France for ufe and ornament, 
at a fum equal to the circulating coin, which, as. hath been 
already obferved, is upwards of fixty millions. ; 

What the author fays concerning the rate of intereft being 
an indication of the quantity of circulating cafh, is certainly 
juft. Low intereft is a proof of fuperfluity in that article, as 
high intereft indicates the contrary. We find that the dif- 
ference between the expence of borrowing upon public loans 
in England, and in France, is as 4 to 6; and from thence we 
deduce that the difference between the circulating cath of the 
two nations bears much the fame proportion, which corrobo- 
rates our affertions before made, Thus far our author pro- 
ceeds in his Candid Inquiry, which he concludes with a cha- 
racter of the prefent premier of the French government. 

‘ He isa man of exceflive ambition and intrepidity, and 
of a moft refined addrefs; and though brought up in a life of 
pleafure and diffipation in the army, and was,. at-the time he 
came into. power, unacquainted with the firft rudiments of 
government, yet, by the favour of his fovereign, he was en- 
trufted to conduét both the late war, and the late peace, 
‘Born of a family in Lorrain, more diftinguifhed for its an- 
' tiquity than its opulence, he, foon after le came into power, ° 
furpaffed all the other nobles in fplendor and profufion ; and 
became i in a little time fo intoxicated with pomp and often- 
tation, as brought upon him the envy and hatred of all ranks 
of his fellow-fubjeéts. With a fuccefs never equailed by the 
great Richlieu himfelf, he Lath tramp'ed under foot the power™ 
and jealoufy of all the princes of the blood ; the difcontents of 
the army; the complaints of the hydra-héaded clergy; and 
the refentments of all the colleftive bodies of men in the whole 
kingdom. Equally fuccefsful in extricating his country out of 
a molt unfortunate war, as in framing a ‘formidable confe- 
deracy of all the princes of the blood of Bourbon into one fa- 
mily-compaé, and reconciling the jealoufy and hatred that 
had long fubfifted between the courts of Vienna and Verfailles, 
he now enjoys in full poffeffion, a power, with which he 
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would, like Louis XIV. infult all Europe, but that he is con- 
fcious the refources of his country are too much exhaufted to 
fupport his boundlefs ambition in any expenfive projects.’ 

In the poftfcript we are prefented with a comparifon be- 
tween the laft regent in France, and the prefent minifter, not 
much in favour of either, We are alfo made-acquainted with 
the appropriation to the king’s private ufe for eight years, 
of the produce of 2 tax deftined for the difcharge of the na- 
tional debt, The author mentions two other inftances of real 
appropriation ; the laft is a circumftance which has alarmed 
all the creditors of the ftate. The circumftance is fo well 
known that it is fcarcely neceffary to fay it refers to the reduc- 
tion of intereft from five to two and an half per cent. without 
any alternative to the lender. A promife of a future letter to 
expatiate on the particulars of the national debt of France, 
concludes this performance. 

We have thought it expedient to give a very particular at- 
tention to this publication, The alarm which was lately raifed, 
from the hints thrown out in the courfe of parliamentary de- 
‘ bate by a noble peer, whofe private information has for- 
merly been of important fervice to his country, renders every 
thing relative to the ftate or power of our rival nation, worthy 
of the moft accurate difcuffion. We have fele&ted the moft 
ftriking paflages, and our animadverfions have followed them 
refpectively, Upon the whole, we are of opinion that this 
piece is the produion of a mafterly hand, but he feems to 
have imbibed notions too depreffive of the French nation -to 
be credited in their utmoft extent. We therefore hope it will 
have no effeét on thofe who are to provide for the fecurity of 
this country ; and that the miniftry will not truft our defence 
to the weaknefs of our adverfaries, but to the ftrength of our 
own arms, 
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Ill. iforical Extra@s relating to Laws, Cuftoms, Manners; Trade, 
Literature, Arts, Sciences, and remarkable Tranfa@ions, civil, 
military, and ecclefiaftiical. Tranflated from the New Hiftory of 
France, degun by Abbot Velly, continued by M. Villaret, and 
now under further Continuation by M. Garnier, Profefir Regius, 
Su0. Pr. 5s. Owen. 


ONE volume only of this work is publithed ; but it apr 

pears from the preface that a fecond is intended. The 
fubjeé&t is divided into a great number of feétions or chapters, 
each having prefixed an account of what is treated of init. This 
mifcellaneous colle€iion cannot but afford great entertainment 
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both to the antiquarian and the philofopher, and will not be 
wholly uninterefting even to.a mere Englith reader, as he will 
find feveral things in it which have-a referenee to the manners 
and cuftoms of his own countrymen in thofe ages of ignorance 
and barbarifm. 

Nothing conveys greater inftruétion, as well as amufement, 
to a thinking mind, than to-fee the various and different ftates 
of jurifprudence in human focieties, From. thence we may 
form certain conclufions about the progrefs they have made in 
civilization, the great object, as well as advantage, of politi+ 
cal fociety : and by comparing the rites and modes of trial, 
and doing what is called juftice between man and man, which 
obtained in diftant nations, at different periods, form.no im- 
probable analogies between them. For this reafon we have 
felegted as a fpecimen of this performance thofe chapters which | 
treat of judges and laws, and of trials, during the dark un- 
cultivated ages of the French monarchy, 


©‘ Of Judges and Laws. 


©: Anno 617. It muft not be imagined that the adminiftra- . 
tion of juftice was neglected. Every profeffion had its court, 
together with its laws and cuftoms. The ecclefiaftic was tried 
by the clergy; the military man, by officers; the nobles, by 
the nobleffe ; the people by centeniers in villages, by counts in 
the towns, and by dukes in the metropolitan cities or capitals. 
Thefe tribunals were under no fubordination to each other, an 
appeal from their fentence lying only to the king. If the «p- 
peal proved well grounded, the judge was. anfwerable for boih 
damages and cofts; if the fentence appeared juft, the ap- 
pellee, if a noble, was condemned to a pecuniary fine; and 
‘to be publickly fcourged, if only a plebeian, Thefe pr» 
cuniary mulés were almoft the only penalties of thofe times, 
It was very feldom that a capital punifhment was inflifted, but 
for a crime againft the ftate. Other offences were bought off 
for money. The Salic law prefcribes the fine payable to the 
king, and the compenfation to be made to the party injured. 
The life of a bifhop was rated at nine hundred golden fols ; 
that of a prieft, at fix hundred ; that of a layman, at fome- 
thing lefs, according to his quality: the centenier had no 
power of death ; the count only in certain circumftances ; and 
it was very rarely and with great precautions that the duke 
exercifed it: the court ufed, from time to time, to fend com- 
miflaries into the country, never lefs than two, who were a 
bifhop, a duke, or acount; their bufinefs was to receive com- 


plaints, and report them to the fovereign. 
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‘ Under the firft race, no fach thing was known as thé 
long robe. The judges, fuch as were laics, fat on the bench, 
with their (word, battle-axe, and buckler. Their commiffion, 
which was only temporary, prohibited them from making any 
acquifition within their jurifdiction, It required withal, an 
extenfive knowledge of the national laws and local cuftoms ; 
the Frank being to be tried by the Salic law; the Gaul be- 
yond the Loyre, by the Roman law; and in the northern 
counties by the common law. They held their feffions every 
week or fortnight, according to the urgency of bufinefs, and 
always in a public place, where all ranks every.day might 
have free accefs. Every perfon was allowed to plead his own 
caufe; that of. the widows and poor was privileged under the 
protection of the church, that no fentence could be paffed 
againft them, without advifing the bifthop of it. The pre- 
lates were, at that time, in fuch confideration that not only 
criminals were difcharged at their interceffion, but a caufe.be- 
gan in a fecular tribunal, might be removed tothem. The 
bifhop, ‘either perfonally, or by his_ official, took cognizance 
of whatever implied or might be matter of fin, as contraéts 
on oath, marriages, wills, facrilege, perjury, and adultery. 
This exorbitant power was grounded on the dignity of their 
charaéter, the holinefs of their life, and the fuperiority of 
their abilities, as moft of the nobility could neither read nor 
write, till difdaining to be fubjected, like the commonalty, 
to the controul and cenfures of priefts, they at length applied 
themfelves to ftudy the laws. 

¢ Sometimes the monarch himfelf adminiftered juftice ; and, 
on thefe occafions, the court was always held at the gate,of 
his palace. When. he could not affiit in perfon, he com- 
miffioned two officers to receive petitions and give an imme-~ 
diate anfwer to fuch where no long difcuflion was required,’ 


2 Decifions of accufations by Jingle combat, 


¢ Anno 593. A wife of Gontran, king of Burgundy, in her 
laft moments, requefted of him to put two phyficians to death 
whofe medicines fhe pretended had been fatal to her ; he was rs 
weak as to promile it, and had the cruelty to keep his word. 
The fame king feeing one day, a wild bull newly killed, he 
caufed the ranger of the foreft to be apprehended, who laid it 
on a chamberlain of the king’s, named Chundon, and he de- 
nied the faé&. The king ordered the difpute to be decided by 
combat. The party accufed, being aged and infirm, he put 
in his flead one of his nephews, who mortally wounded the 
accufer, but going about to difarm him, killed himfelf with 
his adverfary’s poignard, The champion’s death being con- 
fidered 
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fidered as a conviétion of the chamberlain, the monarch or- 
dered him to be feized, and he was ftoned on the fpot. This 
was what thofe barbarous times called a regard to juftice.’ 

‘ The unhappy Chundon’s cafe brings to mind another no 
lefs curious point of our ancient laws, as inftancing that for- 
merly in cafes of law where no decifive proof could be had, a 
duel was allowed both to plaintiff and defendant. This was 
fo ufual a way of terminating the differences of nobles, that 
the very ecclefiafticks and monks were not exempted from it. 
But that thofe hands which offered the unbloody facrifice 
might not be ftained with human blood, they were to find 
a man to fight in their ftead. Women, the fick and maimed, 
and perfons under twenty years or above fixty, were exempted 
from this ftrange decifion. At firft it was appointed in all 
cafes, criminal or civil, but afterwards limited to fuch cir- 
cumftances only where honour or life was concerned. This 
cuftom came from the north. The Burgundians made a law 
of it; the Franks, at their entrance into Gaul, adopted it. 
Religion and reafon long united their efforts to abolith it ; yet, 
amidft all the anathemas and fulminations of Rome, it fub- 
fifted near twelve centuries. 

‘ The form of this fingular proceeding is not unworthy the 
attention of the curious, The accufed and the accufer threw 
down a gage, ufually a gauntlet, which the judge took up. 
The two combatants on this were taken into cuftedy, and now 
the affair admitted of no accommodation but by the judge’s 
confent. The lord chief juftice himfelf fixed the day, named 
the field, and furnifhed the weapons, which were. carried to 
‘the fpot, preceded by fifes and trumpets. There a prieft 
bleffed them with a multitude of ceremonies. ‘The aétion be- 
_gan by giving the lie to each other, till gradually they grew 
calm; and though deliberately going on an_act of impiety, 
they with feeming devotion threw themfelves on their knees, 
faid fome prayers, made a profeffion of their faith, and then 
proceeded to engage. The victory decided the innocence of 
the victor, or the juftice of the caufe whichghe maintained. 
The penalty of the vanquifhed was that due to the crime in 
queftion. The unfortunate champion underwent the fame 
fate; he was ignominioufly dragged out of the field together 
with his principal, and hanged or burnt, according to the 
crime,’ 


Trial by the crofi. 


* Charlemain ordered by his will, that in cafe of any dif- 
ferences between his fons concerning the appointed partitions 
of his dominions, and which could not be properly decided by 
the 
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the depofitions of men, recourfe fhould be had, not to com- ° 
bat or a duel, but to the trial of ‘the crofs: this was now be- 
come the cuftom, and however odd, was dignified with the 
appellation of God’s Judgment. In doubtful cafes two men 
were chofen, and led in great ceremony to a church. Here 
they ftood upright, with their arms extended in the figure of 
a crofs, and in the mean time divine fervice was celebrated. 
That party whofe champion kept his pofture the longeft, was 
declared to have gained the caule.’ 


Trials by fire and water. 


* Anno 831. The emprefs Judith had been difmiffed, on a fuf- 
picion of incontinency, and being feized by the king of Aquitain, 
he had her condemned to perpetual banifhment, and forced her 
to take the veil in a monaftery ; but the ftorm of a revolt be- 
ing now blown over, the great ‘bufinefs was to recall the em- 
prefs. The pope and the bifhops affured the emperor he 
might do it with a fafe confcience ; that the princefs’s monattic 
engagement having been forced, it was abfolutely void. She 
accordingly made her appearancé béfore the afflembly at Aix la 
Chapelle, where the folemnly fwore herfelf innocent of all the 
crimes laid to her charge, offering likewife to ftand the trial 
by fire. An abfurd cuftom, and infected here only as a far- 
ther inftance of the weaknefs of the béalod mind. 

‘ A way of clearing one’s innocence in thofe ancient times, 
was to handle a piece of iron, heated more or lefs, according 
to the violence of the fufpicion. It was confecrated, and 
carefully kept in fome churches; for all had not this privi- 
lege, which was no lefs profitable than honourable. This 
piece of iron was either a gantlet, in which the party accufed 
was to thruft his hand, or a bar, which he was to take up 
two or three times. His hand was then wrapped up in a bag, 
on which the judge and the adverfary put their feals, not 
taking them off till three days after. If there was no mark 
of a burn, he was acquitted; but any remaining impreffion of 
the fire, was @ proof of guilt. This was the trial of the 
nobles, priefts, and gentry. . That of the commonalty was by 
plunging the hand in boiling water; or by throwing the party 
into a large vefiel of water, with his hands and feet itied. 
Thefe ceremonies were preceded by a form of prayers. If he 
floated, he was concluded guilty; if he funk, he was de- 
clared innocent. It was the perfuafion, at that time, that 
God would woik a miracle fooner than jnnocence fhould fuf- 
fer; a notion equally fuperftitious and abfurd; but withal fo 
ftrong, that it ever proved one of the great obftacles towards 
the abolifhment of cuftoms fo contrary to reafon. Accord- 
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ingly it was not till the thirteenth centiiry that they were fupe . 
prefled, and then by a folemn decree of the council of Late- 
ran, under the pontificate of Innocent III.’ 

The paflages above quoted, convey ftrong ideas of the ig- 
norance, barbarity, and fuperftition, of all ranks of men in: 
thofe ages. Were we-to reafon from analogy, we might be 
led to conclude, that the Europeans had not attained to a 
much higher ftate of civilization in thofe days than the Afri- 
cans enjoy at prefent on the coaft of Guinea ; amongft whom 
it is ufual to try the fidelity and chaftity of their wives, when 
labouring under fufpicion, by obliging them to dip their arms 
into a kettle full of boiling palm oil, and take from the bot- 
tom a ring, or fome other fuch trinket. If they efcape all 
marks of burning, - they are held to be exculpated ; if they do 
not, their guilt is thought to be proved, and they are punifh- 
ed accordingly. No doubt there was at times a great deal of 
management, or rather juggling, in this and all the other 
modes of trial of that nature ; but, unfortunately, the guilty, had 
a much greater chance of efcaping that way than the innocent, 
as the former would be much more apt to have recourfe to ar- 
tifice than the latter. The manner in which a certain perfon 
efcaped the trial by-fire is pleafant enough, and is told in this 
book as follows. ‘ George Logothetes {peaks of a perfon 
who, in the thirteenth century, refufed to ftand the fiery trial, 
faying, that he was no mountebank. The archbifhop be- 
ginning to urge him to a compliance, he made anfwer, that 
he would take the red-hot iron into his hands, if his grace 
would give it him in his. The prelate, who was too know- 
ing to comply with the propofal, allowed that it was not pro- 
per to tempt God,’ | 

It is not long fince the trial by cold water, we mean by 
fwimming or finking in it, was abolifhed in this ifland. James I.: 
was a great believer in witchcraft, infomuch that he wrote a 
jarge book on the fubje&t. He was alfo very diligent in fearch- 
ing aftcr witches, and it is faid, took a very effe€tual method 
of ridding the world of thofe imaginary nuifances. ‘Thofe 
who were accufed of that crime were thrown into a pond ; if 
they funk they were concluded to be innocent, and only drown. 
ed; if they floated, their guilt was then manifeft, and they 
were taken out and burnt. It is even within-our own me- 
mory, that the fame fpecies of trial was adopted by the popu- 
Jace in a village not far from the capital. But the perforis 
who were the objeéts of it, having unfortunately perifhed jn 
the experiment, and fome of the aétors in the tragi-comedy 
having been tried, condemned, and executed for murder, a 
ftop feems to be put to all future trials of that fort in this 
e0un- 
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country. It is amufing to behold the fuperftitions to which 
all ranks of men were devoted in the dark ages, ftill prevailing 
among the ignorant vulgar in the moft enlightened age. This 
feems to afford a probable argument that they are congenial, 
and even inherent in human nature. | 

This appears on the whole to be a curious and entertaining 
collection ; we are only afraid that the compilérs have, in 
fome few inftances, facrificed their judgment to a love of the 
marvellous ; a fault which it requires a man to poffefs a large 
fhare of philofophy, and even phlegm, to. be entirely di- 
velted of, 





IV. 4 T: reatifé on Mineral Waters, By Donald Monro, M. D. 
Phyfician to bis Majefly’s Army and to St. George’s Ho/pital, 
F.R.S. In Two Vols, 8v0, Pr. 105.64. Witfon and Nichol. 


"HE fubje&t of thefe two volumes, whether confidered as 
curious or ufeful in medicine, forms one of the moft in- 
terefiing and valuable parts of natural hiflory. The great 
prolixity of the authors, however, who have wrote on mine- 
ral waters, has much retarded, even among the faculty, the 
propagation of that branch of knowledge. For this reafon, 
we behold with pleafure the publication of a more compendi- 
ous fyitem, which is executed with great care and accuracy 
in the judicious abridgment before us. In the firft part of this 
work, the author treats of the general principles of water, 
confidercd as a perfeétly pure and unadulterated element ; af- 
ter which he proceeds to the confideration of rain and fnow- 
water, as the neareft to the ftandard of purity; and laftly, he 
prefents us with a view of the various fubftances with which 
water may be impregnated in the bowels of the earth, and 
of the methods by which the exiftence of fuch principles may 
be difcovered. In the fecond part, he treats of cold, and in 
the third, of Sot waters, where he has judicioufly arranged 
each kind into fuch claffes as feemed beft calculated for afford- 
ing a diflinét idea of their nature and properties. In the ace 
count of each clafs, his method is firft to give the general cha- 
ra€teriftics, and virtues of the waters belonging to it; and 
then to add the moft accurate analyfis which has been infti- 
tuted of each particular kind ; remarking the differences 
which authors have obferved in performing their experiments, 
and any particular virtues which have been afcribed to each 
water, more than what might be fuppofed to exift in the ge- 
neral clafs to which it belongs. In this. account of the me- 


dicinal virtues of the feveral waters, the author has followed 
| the 
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the moft unqueftionable and authentic information, and has 
every where rejetted the evidence of credulity or impofture, 
which had formerly fo much regulated the eftimation of wa- 
ters. As a fpecimen of the work, we fhall prefent our rea- 
ders with the author’s account of the fulphureous waters of 
Harrigate, and the chalybeate ones of Scarborough. 


‘ Harrigate, ntar Knarefborough in Yorkfoire. 


« Formerly there were only three fprings taken notice of, 
but lately a fourth has been difcovered ; they have all a ftrong 
fulphureous fmell; and, from Dr. Short's account, feem to 
be nearly of the fame ftrength with refpe€& to their ‘fulphure- 
ous qualities, though the quantity of faline matter be different 
in each. As the water fprings up it is clear and fparkling, 
and throws up a quantity of air-bubbles. 

‘ This water has a falt and fulphureous tafte, and a ftrong 
fulphureous fmell, which it retains after being expofed toa 
boiling heat, and part of the water evaporated. 

‘ This water prefently blackens filver, and its folution ; and 
likewife a folution of fugar of lead and of gold, and precipi- 
tates a black fediment with each. It turns the earth on which 
it ftagnates for any time, of a black colour, as well as the 
mud at the bottom of the well; and, after ftanding fome 
time, it throws up a thick dry white fcum; and both the 
mud and fcum, if dried in the fun, Dr. Short fays, burn with 
a blue flame, and fmell ftrong of fulphur. .He tells us, that 
when. Dr. George Neale attended at this place, that the ftones 
at the bottom of the well were raifed, and under them was 
found a great quantity of yellow fublimed flowers of fulphur. 
However, as we before obferved, this fa& has been doubted 
by many. 

‘. And the fticks, grafs, &c. in the courfe of this water, are 
covered with a white hairy mucus. 

‘ This water became white and milky,with alkalies; but 
only appeared to be whitifh with fpirit of vitriol, and of a 
whitifh clear colour with fpirit of fea falt. _. 

« The water of the firft {pring weighs feventy-two grains 
in a pint heavier than common water; of the fecond {pring - 
only thirty-two grains; of the third fifty-eight grains ; and 
fpirits in the thermometer, funk 3 of an inch lower than in 
common water. 

‘ Evaporated, Dr. Short got two ounces of fediment from 
a gallon of the firit fpring water; of which near two fcruples 
_ were earth, the reft a faline matter. . 

‘ A gallon of the fecond well yielded near half an ounce of 
fediment, of which two drachms and a fcruple were earth. 
‘ A gal- 
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_ © A gallon of the third well yielded-an.ounce and a half. off 
fediment, of which a drachm and twelve grains were earth. 

‘ The faline matter of thefe waters, from both Dr. Short 
and Dr. Rutty’s experiments, proves to be moftly a fea falt, 
with a {mall mixture of a bittern or a calcareous Glauber. 

‘ In fummer 1768, I wrote to a friend (a phyfician who 
often refides for fome months at Harrigate in fummer) and 
afked his opinion concerning the nature of the waters, and 
particularly about the exiftence of real fulphur in. them, and 
1 had the following anfwer : 

‘«* I have taken particular notice of every appearance of the 
Harrigate waters, and muft own I never obferved any ap- 
pearance of fulphur floating in them, nor any fcum at the top 
of the well; neither could I meet with any perfon in that 
quarter who remembered the appearance of real fulphur 
fublimed, upon taking up the ftones at the bottom of the well, 
as mentioned by Dr. Neale. 

‘¢ The waters are perfeSly limpid, and have a ftrong ful- 
phureous fmell, when taken out of the well, without the leaft 
appearance of a cloud in them, or a fcum upon the top; but 
if they be expofed to the atmofphere for a few hours, they 
become turbid, and have a thin fcum or pellicle upon the 
furface, not fo ftrong as upon lime water, and they lofe 
their fulphureous fmell and depofit a whitith fediment. 

“* The volatile fpirit in which the fulphur (or what gives 
them this fimell) feems to refide, is fo very ftrong, that if the 
waters be bottled, and a fufficient fpace is not left between 
the cork and the furface of the water, they burft the bottles. 

‘* With diftilled vinegar there neither enfues an efferve- 
{cence nor change of colour; but with the fpirit of vitriol they 
become a little cloudy. 

‘* With all the volatile alkalies they turn immediately 
cloudy, and after ftanding fome time there drops a feparation 
to the bottom of the glafs, like a ftrong folution of foap; and 
the falts are found fticking to the fides of the glafs in {mall 
round grains, 

_ The vegetable alkali turns them cloudy, but does not 
form fo ftrong a coagulum at the bottom of the glafs.” 

‘ Thefe waters, in fmall quantities, are good alteratives, 
and, when drank in large quantity, are ftkongly purgative ; 
they are drank from a pint to three quarts in the forenoon. 

‘ Thefe, like other faline purging fulphureous waters, 
have been much ufed, and found extremely ferviceable in 


cutaneous diforders and in fcrophulous cafes; and they have .- 
been found to be amongft the beft remedies for deftroying and . 


evacuating worms, and their nidus ;. and to be extremely ufe- 
ful 
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ful where the digeftion has been bad, and the bowels and 
inteitines been full of vifcid flimy matter; and to affift in’ re- 
moving many chronic obftrudtions. 

_ € They are likewife much employed for external ufe, by way 
of wafhes, fomentations, and baths, particularly in cutaneous 
diforders. 

‘ At fome fmall diitance from Harrigate, near to Knatef- 
borough, is another fulphur well of the fame kind, of which a 
gallon leaves two drachms of folid contents, fourteen grains of 
which are earth. And near to Harrigate are two chalybeate 
fprings, the ftrongeft called the Tuewhet Spring, or Allum 
Well, the other the Sweet Spring,’ 


© Scarborough, in Yorkfoire. 


‘ The purging chalybeate waters of this place are the moft 
frequented, and more ufed than any other of this clafs in Eng- 
land. We have a very particular analyfis given of them by 
the late Dr. Shaw, who attended the water-drinkers here for 
many years. 

‘ There are two wells, the one more purgative and the 
other ftronger of the chalybeate principles than the other ; and 
hence that neareft the town has teen called the chalybeate 
fpring, the other the purging; though they are both im- 
pregnated with the fame principles, but in different propor~ 
tions ; the purging is the moft famed, and that which is beft 
known, and generally is called the Scarborough water. 

‘ Both thefe waters are clear and chryftalline, though not 
fo much fo as the purer kinds of rock water; when poured 
out of one glafs into another, they throw up numerous air 
bubbies ; and if fhook for a while in a clofe’ ftopt phial, and 
the phial te fuddenly opened before the commotion ceafes, 
they difplode a kind of vapour with an audible noife. 

‘ At the f.untain they have both a brifk pungent chalybeate 
tafte, but the purging water taftes manifeftly bitterith, which 
the chalybeate does not ufually do.” 

‘ Their temperature is nearly the fame as that of common 
water, equally defended from the fun and open airs and their 
fpecific gravities nearly the fame, though ufually both are ra- 
ther heavier than common water. 

‘ Both waters, when freth, prefently ftrike a dark red, or 
purple with galls ; though the chalybeate does this with 
greater celerity, and in a higher degree than the other, and 
both turn fyrup of violets green. ‘They curdle foap, and’ 
likewife milk, if boiled with it. 

© Dr. Shaw fays, they both make an ebullition with acids, 
and foon deiiroy the acidity thereof; an ounce of the purging 
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water will take off entirely the acidity of a drop of reétified oil 
of vitriol. With alkalies they exhibit a white cloud, and let 
fall a copious white earth. 

* They both lofe their chalybeate properties and | tranfpa- 
rency by keeping, or being expofed to the air; but “the cha- 
lybeate retains them longeft. . 

‘ Four or five half pints of the purging water, drank in 
the fpace of an hour, give two or three eafy motions, and 
raife the fpirits. ‘The like quantity of the chalybeate purges 
lefs, but raifes the {pirits more, and goes off chiefly by urine. 

‘ Both thefe waters putrefy by keeping, but in time they 
become {weet again. 

‘ Dr. Shaw put four pounds of the purging water into a re- 
tort, and diftilling-it with a flow heat to drinefs, had remain- 
ing two-drachms, or one hundred and twenty grains of. folid 
matter. In performing this operatian, as foon as the water 
became hot, numerous air bubbles appeared, and a volatile 
fubftance or air puffed through the luted point of the retort 
and receiver: when about one eighth of another parcel of 
water was exhaled in an open veflel, fpangly concretions like 
duft appeared on the furface, and by degrees more and more 
of a grained matter fell to the bottom. 

‘ Diftilled Scarborough water differs i in nothing from come 
mon diftilled grater. 

‘ The dry matter, or refiduum, left on evaporating thefe 
waters, felt fomewhat rough between the fingers, diffolved in 
the month, and had a remarkable bitter, faline, roughifh 
tafte. This refiduum lixiviated and filtered, yielded one third, 
or forty grains of infoluble matter, made up of a calcareous, 
bolar, felenitical, and ochreous earth. ‘The filtered liquor 
yielded eighty grains compofed of two forts of fajts; between 
feventy-five and feventy-fix grains of a calcareous Glauber falt ; 
and between four and five grains of fea falt. 

‘ Hence we fee, that according to this analyfis of Dr, 
Shaw’s, a gallon of this water, befides a mineral fpirit and 
air, contains about two hundred and forty grains of folid mat- 
ter, eighty grains of infoluble matter, made up of a calca- 
reous, bolar, and felenitical earth, with a portion of ochre, 
and one hundred and fixty grains of ‘a faline matter, com- 
pofed of above one hundred and fifty grains of a calcareous 
Glauber falt, and not quite ten grains of fea falt. 

‘ Dr. Short, who likewife analyfed this water, fays, that it 

weaker and ftronger at different feafons; that he has got 
fometimes fix drachms, twenty-four grains, or three hundred 
and eighty-four grains of fediment from a gallon; at other 
times only five draghms, ene grain, or three hundred and one 
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grains; of this three hundred and one, that one hundred 
grains were earth, and two hundred and one grains falt, com- 
pofed of about one hundred and eighty-eight or one hundred 
and eighty-nine grains of a calcareous Glauber falt, and 
eleven or twelve grains of fea falt. 

« And Dr. Lucas fays, he got in London in the propor- 
tion of three hundied and twenty grains from a gallon, of 
which about fifty-four grains were earth, fifty-two calcareous, 
and two ochre; the reft, or two hundred and fixty-fix grains, 
were falt, of a more hard and confiftent nature, than either 
of thofe got from Epfom or Cheltenham waters; with a 
more auftere tafte, and fome tendency to the form of alum 
in its chryftals ; of which he fays it will probably be found 
to partake: but Dr. Short, who had fearched and tried expe- 
riments to difcover alum, could find no mark of it in them. 

‘ When the humidity is near exhaled, in evaporating this 
water, Dr. Lucas fays, it appears coloured, even after all the 
ochreous parts are feparated by filtration, which is from the 
oily matter, which is only to be feparated by reétified fpirit of 
wine, or by fire. In chryftallization it remains with the 
bittern. 

‘ Dr. Shaw has not mentioned the folid contents of the 
chalybeate water, but Dr. Short has fupplied in fome meafure 
that defect : he tells us that the folid matter of this water is 
to the vehicle in the proportion of one, to two hundred and 
feventy-four and 3; that is, about two hundred and twenty 
grains to the gallon of water; of this“ about feventy-feven 

rains were earth, and about one hundred and forty-three a 
falt ; of which about one hundred and thirty-two grains were 
calcareous Glauber falt, and eleven fea falt.’ 

This work contains an account of feveral waters not men- 
tioned by any preceding writer: and it would be doing in- 
juftice to its merit, not to affirm that it is the completeit 
and moft ufeful fyftem on the fubje&, which has hitherto been 


offered to the public, 
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V. Lhe principal Prophecies of the Old and New Teftaments ; par- 
ticularly thofe in the Revelation of St. John; compared and ex- 
plained. By Samuel Hardy, ReG&or of Little Blakenham, in 
Suffolk, and Leéurer of Enfield, in Middlefex, 80, Pr. 6x 


Jewed. Pearch, 


FE, *Politions of the - Revelation of, St. John, and othet ‘pro- 
“4 phetical parts of Scripture,” refemble the defcriptions 
which aftronomers have given us of the world in the 
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moon. ‘There is a grand and illuftrious obje¢t within our 
view, but the eye of the fpeCtator is tatigued and confounded 
by the intermediate fpace. As it ufually happens to perfons, 
who look with long attention on a profpect where nothing is 
diftinGly perceived, fome fancy they fee, and others for the 
credit of being difcoverers pretend to fee, various appearances, 
which they tell us, are the caverns, the vallies, the feas, or 
the mountains of the lunar world. Thefe fuppofitions are re- 
ceived according to the efteem of their refpe&tive authors, and 
may ferve to amufe the imagination, but in reality, afford no 
pofitive or fatisfactory information. ‘That celeftial body is 
yet a terra incognita, a region which no human eye can per- 
fectly explore. 

In the fame manner, our theological writers attempt to 
explain certain dark and myfterious predictions of Scripture ; 
but when they carry their enquiries into futurity, their invef- 
tigations are confounded, and we are farnifhed with nothing 
but empty fpeculations and arbitrary fuppofitions. 

The writer, whofe performance we have now before us, is 
one of thefe adventurers, who feems, as far as we are able to 
judge, to have loft himfelf in the fearch, and to have adyanced 
a number of groundlefs and improbable conjectures. 

The ancient prophets, moft of whom lived before the Baby- 
lonian captivity, fpeak of that event, and the reftoration of 
the Jews under Zerubbabel, in bold and figurative language, 
agreeable to the genius of Oriental writers; but our interpre. 
ters, when they come to examine thefe predictions, idly fup- 
pofe, that they relate to fome diftant period, in which they 
fhall be diterally accomplifhed.—Here then we have a future 
reftoration of the Jews, a new temple, a new Jerufalem, and 
a multitude of other rabbinical dreams. | 

In his firft and fecond differtation this writer attempts to prove, 
that the Jews will certainly be converted and reftored to their pro- 
mifed land. He then endeavours to point out the time when, 
and the manner in which this event is to be accomplifhed. 


_From divers prophecies in Daniel and St. John, he has made 


it, he thinks, extremely probable, that, allowing for fome de- 
feéts in chronology, the Millennium will commence about the 
year of our Lord, 19713 and that fomewhere in the period 
of forty-five years, immediately preceeding that date, anti- 


chrift will make his appearance. Now, fays he, in all pro- 


bability the firft converfion of the Jews will happen /ong before 
the commencement of the Millennium; confequently it can- 
not be very diftant from the prefent time. ‘ There are now, 
he prefumes, fome of thofe figns which Chrift did fay fhould 
come: famines for inftance, and earthquakes in divers places. 

As 
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_As to the latter, he tells us, that we have heard of more 
within thefe thirteen or fourteen years, than were ever heard 
of, in an equal fpace of time fince the foupdation of the world ; 
and he is fully perfuaded that they are ‘ forerunners of trouble.” 
As to the former, fays he, ‘ God be thanked we have heard 
of but few; but almoft all Europe has for two or three years 
felt the hardfhips of great and unufual fcarcity. And with 
refpec to ourfelves in particular, if we had not been relieved 
from abroad we had certainly felt the mifchiefs of afamine!? 

in regard to the manner in which the Jews are to be con- 
verted, he endeavours to prove, that the converfion of St. Paul 
was a type of the converfion of his countrymen; and from 
thence he concludes, that they will be converted in the fame 
manner that he was, namely by a vifible appearance of our 
Saviour in tne clouds, and an audible voice from heavén. He 
adds, that * as our Saviour was feen walking on the water to 
fuccour his difciples at the end of the fourth watch, that is, at 
the end of the night, fo we may prefume, that he hereby meant 
to intimate, that the Jews fhould not be finally delivered from 
their diftrefs, till the time of his fecond coming was at hand,’— 
Admirable arguments ! 

Inthe fifth differtation he attempts to prove, that the Jews 
will hereafter be idolaters ; that, for this caufe, they tha!l be 
given into the hands of the Chaldeans, who fhall treat them 
with unexampled cruelty ; that, foon after the time of their 
captivity fhall be expired, Babylon (a city in Chaldea, which 
fhall hereafter be called Babylon) fhall be utterly deftroyed. 

* When the time of BABYLON is come, she Jers, fays he, 
fhall be releafed from their captivity.—The beaft fhall re- 
ceive a deadly wound ; but the deadly wound thall be healed ; 
and then fhail THE BEAST, with ANTICHRIST, pa 
war with the faints and prevail.—T4e Jews, upon their releafe 
from BABYLON, fhall fing fongs of triumph, according to 
that of Ifaiah; in that day fhall they fay, prai/fe the Lord, call 
upon bis name, declare his doings among the people, make mention that 
bis name is exalied. Sing untd the Lord; for be bath done mar 
wvellous things ; ibis is known in ail the earth,—Thefe hymns are 
evidently taken, from the 18th, the g$th, and the 1osth 
Pfalms ;—which I therefore confider as prophefies of the fu- 
ture deliverance of the Fews from BABYLON.—But their joy 
will be fhort-lived ;—zhe beaf that afcendeth out of the dor- 
tomle/s pit, and ANTICHRIST, fhall make war ageinit them, 
and fhall prévafl over them for_forty and two months.’ 

This is part of the plan, for the whole is inexplicable, 
which our author has contrived for the illuftration of fome of 


the principal prophecies in the Old and New Teftament. 
T 2 We 
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We fhall not trouble our readers with any remarks upon it; 
the abfurdities, with which it is attended, are fufficiently ob- 
vious : we fhall only fhew, in one inftance, what little atten- 
tion he has paid to the language, and exprefs declarations of 
the facred writers, 

Jeremiah fpeaking of the approaching defolation of Jerufa- 
lem, in the reign of Zedekiah, fays: becaufe they have forfaken 
me, faith the Lord, and have burnt incenfe to other gods, I will 
make this city defolate: I will caufe them to eat the filo of their 
fons, and their daughters; and they foall eat every one the filo of 
his friend, in the fiege and firaitnefs wherewith their enemies foall 
frraiten them, ch, xix. 

‘ But when, fays our author, or where, I would know,—in what 
fiege, or at what time was it, that the Jews were fo diftrefled, as 
to eat the flef of their fons and of their daughters !—I mutt not be 
told here that this calamity was fuffered in the reign of Joram, 
and when Jerufalem was befieged by Titus.—The calamity in 
the reign of Joram muft needs be out of the queftion; for 
that did not happen at Jerufalem:—It was prior alfo to the 
prophecy :—And the fiege by Titus was not fuffered for 
idolatry. Befides this, neither of thefe cafes will furnifh us 
with more than a fiagle inflance in each; and therefore they 
feem to fail with refpe& to the degree of mifery foretold. And 
yet, if we except thefe inftances, neither facred, nor prophane 
hiftory will furnifh us with any others,’— 

Has this writer forgotten the fiege of Jerufalem. by Nebu- 
chadnezzar ?—It is to be fuppofed he has not, for he mentions 
it, two or three pages afterwards; but at the fame time he 
affures us, that ‘ there is no where the leaft hint, that this 
prophecy was ever accomplifhed, that parents xte their chil- 
dren, or that friends devoured each other’, and that, confe- 
quently, the accomplifhment of this prophecy is yet to be ex- 
pected. 

If he will make no allowances for the defcriptive language of 
an Oriental prophet, he may turn to Lamentations, iv. 10. 
where he will find this paflage, the hands of the pitiful women 


have fedden tkeir own children ; they were their meat in deftru@ion 


of the daughter of my people. In every part of this mournful 
poem the prophet fpeaks of Jerufalem and the temple, as things 
deftroyed, laid waite, and prophaned: thefe words therefore 
evidently denote the accomplifhment of the foregoing poe 
tion in the fiege by Nebuchadnezzar. 

This treatife may be clafled with that of Rabbi Sahadias, 
concerning the laft redemption, 


VI. Theo- 
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VI. Theocriti Syracufii gue fuperfunt. Cum Scholiis Grecis — 
Au&ioribus, Emendationibus et Animadverfionibus in Scholia Edi- 
toris et Joannis Toupii, Glofis felectis ineditis, Indicibus amplif- 
fimis, Pramittitur Editoris Differtatio de Poefi Bucolica Grxco- 
rum, cum Vita Theocriti a Jofua Barnefio feripta, et nonnullis 
aliis AuGtariis. Accedunt Editoris et Variorum Note perpetua 
Epiftola Joannis Toupii de Syracufiis, ejufdem Addenda in'T heo 
critum, mecnon Collationes quindecim Codicum. Edidit Thoma 
Warton, §.7.B. Coll. S. Trin. Socius, nuper Poetice publi 
cus PraleGor, Oxonii. E Typographeo Clarendoniano. 2 Vols.: 
4to. Pr. il.sgs. in Sheets. Apud Nourfe,; Payne, Davies, 
White, &%c. Londini. 


WE find it difficult to pronounce whether the editor of the 
Oxford Theocritus difcovers a greater fhare of tafte or 
of erudition. Works of this kind have been too commonly 
executed by fcholars of more induftry than genius, But Mr. 
Warton, in this valuable publication, has happily blended the 
charatters of the judicious critic and the learned commentator. 

In the difflertation on the Bucolic Poetry of the Greeks, the: - 
origin of paftorals is placed in a new light, and ingenioufly de- 
veloped on more rational and probable principles than have hi- 
therto been advanced on the fubje&. The writer very judici- 
oufly proves the fuperiority of Theocritus over Virgil, by thew- 
ing, that the Greek poet copied real manners, and actual 
fcenes of paftoral life, which have been mifapplied, mifrepre- 
fented, and diftorted, in Virgil’s imitations. 

Theocritus, he fays, defcribes many natural circumftances, 
and rural images, which the delicate Virgil was afraid to. in- 
troduce into the Roman poetry, as too grofs and uncouth for 
the refined ears of his polifhed countrymen. ‘* Nihil fuppri- 
mit aut diflimulat Theocritus quod folent ztatum politiorum 
poete : omnia minute defcribit et enarrat. Hine eft quod te- 
nuis et exilis fit Maro, quando Theocritus, eandem rem trac- 
tans, et plenus fit, et copiofus, et multiplex : quod hic res exe 
primat, ille tantum indicet. Poetz Siculi nonnunquam con- 
cinnas magis defcriptiones imitando reddidit Romanus; que 
tamen ideo pulchre erant, quod erant inconcinnez. - Expo- 
livit ille quod non debuerat expoliri.’” Among the Sicilians, 
the paftoral condition and charaéter were, in great meafure, 
national. ‘* Hinc fortiores et frequentiores ingerebantur in 
oculos Theocriti, Siculi hominis, imagines Bucolicz : hinc cre- 
bre illz et naturales, fi loqui liceat, allufiones, quibus nos in 
ifto poeta volvendo tantopere dele&tamur: a rebus ipfis nimi- 
rum, five objectis, expetite, quas quotidie viderat et noverat 

T 3 ipfe, 
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jpfe, quibufcumque familiariffime verfatus eft.” Theocritus 
reprefents the Cyclops fitting on a rock, and contemplating 
his refle&ted image in the broad and calm bofom of the ocean 
beneath. Virgil has applied this idea to his fhepherd Corydon. 
But the Cyclops and Corydon are different perfons. The 
fhepherd Corydon, with much greater propriety, had ufed a 
river, or a fountain, for the purpofe of a looking-glafs. The 
idea of Theocritus entirely correfponds with the form, charac- 
ter, and fituation of the Cyclops, who was a giant, and in- 
habited the rocks of the fea-fhore. When the fame Corydon 
of Virgil is made to fay, that he poffeffes large ftores of milk 
and cheefe, which-never fail him both in winter and fummer ; 
thefe circumftances are, with much lefs charateriftic propriety, 
attributed to a fhepherd, who lived amidft the conveniences of 
common life, than to the Cyclops, whofe favage and flitary 
fituation required things of this fort to be Jaid up in ftore. 
Virgil’s Corydon boafts, that he was rich in fnow-white cat- 
tle, that he fed a thoufand lambs in the Sicilian mountains, 
and that he exceeded all in the art of piping and finging. But 
Corydon has no pretenfions to thefe merits. ‘* Que longe. 
convenientius de Cyclope predicata puto ; cujus notiores longe 
erat paftorales divitiz, fiftula ludendi peritia valde celebris et 
infignis, character denique Bucolicus eminentior. Eadem de 
Corydone Virgiliano, omnium hominum paftorumque obfcur- 
riflimo, nunquam credere fuimus edoéti.” Virgil has alfo un- 
happily applied the Hir/utum Supercilium of the Cyclops to his 
little fhepherd. One of Theocritus’s lovers is enamoured of a 
girl whom he faw walking out to gather the leaves of hyacinths 
on the fide of a mountain. Virgil has fefrened and deftroyed this 
imagery ; he makes a fhepherd fall in love with a girl, whom 
he met gathering dewy apples in the bedge rows. ‘* Suavioris 
quiddam fimplicitatis ineft in _/ol:is, quam in ipfis foridus, hya- 
cinthi petendis: qua preterea defertis montibus querere quid- 
dam magis rufticum fapit, quam Mala in fepibus.” Nor has 
Virgil been more fortunate in his imitation of the Cup of 
Thecocritus. In this defcription he has been commended for 
correQing the luxuriancy of the Sicilian bard; but .the truth 
is, Virgil had no idea of the cup which the Greek poet was 
defcribing. It was a moft capacious veffel, whieh the Sicilian 
fhepherds ufed to fill with milk, wine, or other beverage, 
when they meant to indulge to excefs. This cup, in propore 
tion to its fize, Theocritus has adorned with an abundant va- 
riety of fculpture. But Virgil has contraéted it into two gob-~ 
Jets fit for a fideboard. ‘* Quos magno fculpture apparatu, 
nimiogue, faltem fi formam minorem {peGes, ornavit.” But Virgil did 
this from his avarice of the beauties of Theocritus. The 
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cup of Theocritus did not belong to Virgil’s age or country. 
Thefe are our critic’s reafonings on this head. He has alfo» 
in this Differtation, fhewn the peculiar beauty which refults to 
the Paftorals of Theocritus, from his obfervance of the dife- 
rent characters of foepherds ; and. which have been difregarded 
by Virgil, and all modern bucolifts. In the eighth Idyllium, 
he obferves, that moft of the graces of the poem are derived 
from the diverfity of charaéter between a feeder of fheep and 
a feeder of oxen. Daphnis feeds oxen, and Menalcas fheep ;_ 
and both in their refpective allufions confine themfelves to their 
refpective profeflions. One never invades the province of the 
other. The Budbulcus very elegantly draws his comparifons 
from his office. ‘* Sweet, fays he, is the voice of the Jeifer, 
and {weet her breath. Sweet are the lowings of the cow, &c.” 
Menalcas, the Up:lio rejoins, ‘‘ The udders of the jeep fwell 
with milk, and ,the tender /amés are fat, when my lovely girl 
appears. The Budulcus replies, ‘‘ When my paramour is ab-— 
fent, both the oxen and their feeder grow lean.” At laft, a 
goatherd, with the greateft propriety, 1s fummoned to decide 
the conteft; whom a white dog was barking at among the 
goats, and who alfligns to the conqueror a /be-goar with mutilated 
horns. In the ninth Idyllium, Daphnis, a Budulcus, boafts 
that he has a bed conftructed of beautiful fkins of white cows, 
which were blown down from a fteep rock by the weft wind, 
while they were cropping the arbutus. Tothefe Menalcas, an 
Upilio, oppofe his Fleeces which his eep-fold afforded him, and. 
which were placed im great abundance at his feet,and head in 
his cave. The different clafles of fllepherds had alfo different 
deities. The goatherds venerated Pan as their preceptor in the 
art of playing on the pipe. The Bubwlci and Upilones were the 
difciples of the Mufes and Apollo. ‘* Veruntamen hac dif-' 
criminatio paulatim evanuit, locumque ceffit generali nomini 
et idee PasToris: cum jam ceflabant poete ex ipfa vita 
reali fcribere paftoralia. Etiam defiit in Mofchi Bionifque car- 
mintbus ; ut folus vere et genuine poefios exemplar bucolice 
Theocritus reliquiffe videretur. Atqui multam varietatis et 
gratiz antiquis Bucolicis accefliffe ex hac oppofitione charaéte-~ 
rum putaveris; unde magna et. jucunda morum, fermonum, 
cantuumque, diverfitas. Hac laude omnine deftituitur Virgi- 
g-lius ; hac etiam deftituta recentiora omnia Paftoralia, perfo- 
narum fimilitudine perpetua, five identitate, le€tores obtun- 
dunt.” The critic has given many. other illuftrations of this 
point, which cannot here be conveniently tran{cribed or ana- 
ly fed. 

In the notes, which are large and comprehenfive, obfcure 
allafions are difplayed, the controverted readings of the text 
T 4 are 
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are afcertained, many new emendations are propofed with much 
fagacity, the opinions of other critics are examined, and the 
beauties of Theocritus, are, with great elegance, explained 
and illuftrated. Under this article of the work, it would be 
unpardonable not to mention, with the higheft approbation, 
the contributions of our editor’s friend, Mr. Toup, fo juftly 
celebrated for his mafterly Obfervations on Suidas. 

Our editor’s reftorations of the text, founded only on the 
authority of the Vatican, and other choice manufcripts, are 
numerous and important. But from this original fource he has 
alfo been enabled to give to the public a more complete body of 
the Greek Scholia than has ever yet appeared. Collations of 
fifteen manufcripts are annexed; executed, as it feems, with 
the greateft accuracy, and ftill affording an ample fund of ma- 
terials for new conjectures and correétions. 

The text is printed without accents. Whether thefe figns 
are here rejected on good grounds, it is not our bufinefs, nor 
is it our inclination, to enquire. The editor himfelf has de- 
clined the controverfy ; which, however, we with to have feen 
difcuffed, as it would have been finally determined, by fo able 
a critic. He only tells the reader, that he has omitted the ufe 
of the accentual points, in compliance with the direétions of 
thofe who prefided over the Oxford prefs about twelve years 
ago. 

ert is not eafy to difplay, efpecially within the limits of our 
paper, the various parts and merits of this edition. Let it fuf- 
fice to add, that while writers of real abilities are engaged in 
illuftrating the original poets of antient Greece, we may ven- 
ture to promife ourfelves the revival of true tafte, genuine cri- 
ticifm, and Grecian literature. 





VII. Ax Account of the Chara&er and Manners of the French ; 
with occafional Dbfervations on the Englifh. Jn Txwo Vols. 80, 
Pr, 8s. Diily. 


WE have read this performance with great attention, and 

with equal pleafure. It feems to be written by a man 
divefted of all ridiculous national prejudices, one of a philofo- 
phical turn of mind, and accuftomed to deep refleftion. One 
peculiarity attending this author, is, his great modefly, for we 
hardly remember that, through the whole work, he fpeaks 
above once or twice in the firft perfon. Of courfe, we have 
none of his own trivial unimportant adventures, fo frequent 
in writers who treat of the charaéters and manners of nations 
among{ft whom they have fojourned, which, however confe- 
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quential in their own opinion, can feldom be interefting to the 
reader. Another peculiarity of this author is, that he makes 
no quotations, and cites no authorities, for any thing he ad- 
vances. From whence we might be naturally led to infer, that 
every thing is drawn from the ftorehoufe of his own careful 
and impartial obfervation, which, no doubt, would be a great 
recommendation to the work, But againft this pofition there 
lies one objeétion, which, though not abfolutely convincing, 
is, at leaft, in our opinion, very plaufible, That is, the na- 
ture of his ftile, which, as will be feen from fome of the fpe- 
cimens quoted, is fo far from being eafy and flowing, that it 
is often very ftiff and crabbed ; that his periods are frequently 
very long, diffufive, and perplexed, not feldom deftitute of 
grammatical precifion, and that his words are not always well 
chofen, but, on the contrary, fometimes out of the common 
road, and even pedantic. In fhort, he does not appear, from 
his ftile and compofition, to have been a man of the world, at 
leaft much converfant in the polite circle. We do not men- 
tion this in derogation of his merit, which we acknowledge to 
be extraordinary, but of another, and even a fuperior kind : 
human nature is incapable of every perfe&tion, and every. vir- 
tue muft have a concomitant defe&t. Had his language been 
more elegant and adorned, perhaps, his refearches might have 
been lefs curious, and his refleétions lefs profound. In a 
word, he feems to be a perfon who has lived long both among 
the French and Englifh, a prying but unconcerned obferver ; 
a character rare in the world, but the moft to be depended on 
both for faéts and opinions. 

This work is divided into chapters, as it fhould feem in a 
pretty arbitrary manner, without any contents prefixed. It is 
- likewife ufhered in with an introduétion, of which we fhall 
take fome notice in the firft place. 

‘ In order to ftate with certainty and precifion, fays our au- 
thor, the nature and character of the French, it is necefiary to 
examine the progrefs of literature, and of other improve- 
ments among them, and the changes thereby effected in their 
difpofition and manners. 

‘ To do this accurately we muft diftinguifh three remark- 
able epochas in their hiftory. The firft commences with the 
opening of the fixteenth century, after the revival of claffical 
learning, and the polite arts in Italy ; from whence they were 
brought into France under the protection and Encouragement 
of Francis I. cotemporary with our Henry VIII. a prince, 
whofe temper fympathized, in many refpecs, with that of the 
French monarch ; in emulation of whom, probably, he not 
only cultivated, but was alfo no inconfiderable a patron of 
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letters. ‘This era of Francis I. they call & Siecle des Savant. 
the age of learning. 

* The fecond epocha is marked by the fplendid reign of 
Lewis XIV. and is efteemed in France, Siecle de Genie, the 
age of genius. 

‘ The third, which is the prefent, they have thought pro- 
per to ftile /e Siecle de Gout, the age of tafte.’ 

He then gives a very pertinent hiftorical detail of the mof 
remarkable and charatieriftic occurrences during that period, 
and concludes with the following ftriking obfervation. ‘ It 
was thought neceflary to enter into this hiftorical detail, in 
order to account fatisfactorily for the pacific temper and frame 
of mind the French ftill adhere to with fo much conftancy,. 
that is to fay, their paflivenefs and unrelugtance in complying 
with all the diftates of government; a character from which, 
as obferved, they once were fo widely removed; and’ which 
could never, probably, have take place, but from the very 
cogent caufes above-mentioned, that gave fo effectually a new 
turn to that people, and from the moft contentlefs, turbulent, 
and faftious, have rendered them the moft piiavle and eafy to 
rule of any throughout all Europe.’ 

The fecond chapter contains a remark, which, as we do 
not remember to have met with it in any printed accounts, we 
fhall here infert, with our author’s fenfible obfervations on the 
faa, which is greatly to the honour of the French nobleffe, 
and in which, inftead of their vices, fopperies, and follies, it 
might be wifhed they were imitated by our nobility in this 
country. 

¢ What firft prepoffefies a ftranger in favour of the French, 
is the affability and friendlinefs he experiences from thofe to 
whom he is properly recommended. Add to this, what (if 
he is a perfon of ingenuous, liberal fentiments, and from his 
fituation in life, intitled to the frequentation of genteel fo- 
ciety) moft afford him ftill greater fatisfagtion, the unaffected 
complaifance and familiarity of behaviour fubfifting between 
individuals whofe circumftances are widely difproportionate, 
but whom an intimate fenfe and convi&ion of the refpe& and 
encouragement that are due to intelleétual merit, places-on 
the moft agreeable level. 

‘ Certain it is, that among the French, more, perhaps, 
than any other nation, an equality in point of education, fe- 
cures an equal reciprocation of urbanity and good manners be- 
tween perfons very different in degree: and that the great, 
far from flighting or fhunning their inferiors, if men of 
known abilities, are on the contrary, remarkably fond of their 
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* In this particular France is the firft country in the world ; 
and may be cited as a pattern, which it were to be wifhed the 
reft of Europe would copy with as much eagernefs, as it does 

thofe.many other of its cuftoms no lefs deferving of contempt 
than the former is worthy of applaufe. 

‘ It has often been complained, that notwithftanding the 
flourithing ftate of literature in England, men of learning en- 
joy not the happinefs of a free and eafy intercourfe with the 
great, unlefs there is a profpe& of turning their abilities to a 
political ufe. 

‘ This was notorioufly exemplified in the condué& of the 
lords Bolinbroke and Oxford; each of whom, though fond of 
being confidered in the light of a Mecenas, had evidently, in 
their patronage of fcholars, a principal eye to the fervice they 
promifed themfelves from their pen, in the political alterca- 
tions of thofe troublefome times. 

‘ The uncommon regard paid in France to perfons eminent 
in literature, is no lefs extraordinary than commendable, when 
it is confidered that neither moral nor intelleétual worth are {9 
quickly difcovered, or meet with fo much confpicuity of notice 
and efteem in extenfive as in fmaller ftates, where individuals — 
are within reach of each other, and more at hand to enquire 
into the chara&ter of all‘who are above the meer‘ vulgar. In 
fuch a ftate, indeed, it is of peculiar confequence to ftand in a 
perfonally meritorious light, as merit is not only more vifible, 
but by the credit and deference it procures among all ranks, 
becomes, in a manner, its own recompence. 

‘ The cafe is far otherwife in large empires; where men are 

aced at too remote a diftance for thefe reciprocal fcrutinies ; 
and where, from the prodigious inequality of conditions, ef- 
fected by the difparity of pecuniary circumftances, they who 
are ftationed on the inferior lift, however deferving in other 
refpeéts, are hardly deemed worthy of any ob/fervation. In fucha 
fyitem, therefore, riches.are neceffarily, through the eleva- 
tion they confer, almoft the fole obje& of attention; being, 
in faét, the only means to dazzle and lead the ignorant, un- 
principled multitude, infenfible to any inducements but fuch as 
operate on the groffeft perception. 

‘ A great nation confifts of too many members to be won 
feparately by dint of reafon. ‘Their applaufe and admira- 
tion are no otherwife obtained than by fuperficial fplendor, 
which needs no argument to recommend it to the generality, 
Hence the aim of all who afpire at power and grandeur is 
the acquifition of opulence, which alone is fully fufficient to fe- 
cure them refpeét and intereft; and while they need no ad- 
ditional qualifications, there is no caufe to wonder they fhould 
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undervalue in others, what they find no reafon to lament the 
want of in themfelves.’ 

It would far exceed the bounds of a review to give a detail 
of all the fubjeéts handled by this judicious and philofophical 
writer: befides, it would be doing him a fort of injuftice, as 
his own reflections are frequently the moft valuable. All we 
can therefore do, is to fele€t thofe paflages, where, either the 
faéts from their curiofity may be moft acceptable to the Eng- 
lifh reader, or the refleétions from their juftnefs and folidity 
may chance to be moft beneficial to him. Our author’s ac- 
count of the 4ésés is extremely entertaining, which for that 
reafon we fhall infert entire. 

' While taking notice of the donreftic and familiar inter- 
courfe fubfifting between the clergy and the fair fex in France, 
it were unpardonable to omit a being of which we fimple 
Proteftants entertain no fort of idea. 

‘ This being is what they call here an abbé, a term not to 
be rendered in our language, as their exiftence is pofterior 
to the Reformation, and no fuch chara&ter was known among 
the Romanifts till about a century and a half ago, and fcarce 
eventhen. ‘Their origin, like that of fome nations, is hardly 
difcernible ; though one may venture to affert that France has 
tht. beft right to claim the merit of having produced them. 

‘ Their firft appearance feems to have been about the com- 
mencement of the Jaft century, as before that zra it is pre- 
fumed the title of abbé is not to be met with, unlefs in the 
monaftic fenfe, (in which it is very ancient) or to denote a 
perfon pofleft of thofe revenues’ of an, abbey that fell to the 
department of the abbot; but as to the now common and al- 
moft burlefque denomination of abbé, it is of the recent date 
above-mentioned. 

‘ It is, however, a very convenient word to fignify what 
could not otherwife be comprifed in one; as an abbé, accord- 
ing to the ftrifteft definition, is a perfon who has not yet ob- 
tained any preci‘e or fixed fettlement in church or ftate, but 
moft heartily wifhes for, and would accept of either, juft as it 
may happen. There is no deviation, it is to be hoped, from 
truth in reprefenting them in this light. 

‘ In the mean while their privileges are many. They are 
admiffible in all companies, and no degradation to the beft, 
notw ithftanding they are fometimes found in the worft. Their. 
drefs is rather that-of an academic, or of a profeft fcholar, 
than of an ecclefiaftic; and never varying in colour is no in- 
cumbrance on the pocket. Their fociety is far from avoided ; 
as numbers of them are gentecl, fenfible, well-bred, and en- 
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lightened men, fit for the converfation of any whofe purfuit is 
either entertainment or inftruétion. 

« It fhould alfo be remembered, that the title of abbé is not 
only applicable tq thofe we have been defcribing, but likewife 
to ecclefiaftics of the higheft rank ; cardinals and bifhops only 
being above it in the ufual mention of churchmen; all de- 
grees of whom it is otherwife promifcuoufly annexed to, and 
neither hurts nor benefits any body’s character. 

‘ And really it is fome comfort to a poor gentleman, as 
well as fcholar, that he can produce himfelf to the community 
under the fhelter of fome decent appellation. Thatof gen-~ 
tleman becomes ridiculous when the means of fupporting it 
are apparently wanting; and that of fcholar would be rather 
vain and affected. 

‘ Thefe abbés are very numerous, and no lefs ufeful. They 
_are in colleges, the inftru€tors of youth; in private families, 
the tutors of young gentlemen: and many procure a decent 
livelihood by their literary and witty compofitions of all ‘kinds, 
from the profoundeft philofophy to the moft airy romances. 
They are, in fhort, a body of men that poffeffes a fund of uni- 
verfal talents and learning ; and is inceflantly employed in the 
cultivation of every various branch of literature and ingenuity. 
No fubject whatever efcapes them; ferious or gay, folid or 
ludicrous, facred or prophane, all pay tribute to their re- 
fearches § and as they are converfant in the loweft, as well as 
the higheft topics, their fame is equally great in the learned 
and in the fcribbling world. . 

‘ An effential article would be wanting in this defcription of 
the abbés were we to pafs by their devotion to the fair fex ; 
whofe favourites, in return, they have the honour of being in 
the fulleft and moft enviable degree. The wit and fmartnefs 
for. which they are ufually remarkable, are juft the very thing 
that fuits the ladies here; to pleafe whom, all muft labour in 
vain who are not abundantly provided: with this grand defide- 
ratum, in France, where it ‘is more in requeit and lefs wil- 
lingly difpenfed with, in all who 4im at ingratiating them- 
felves with the fex, ‘than in any other country whatever, De 
Pefpirit et de ia vivacité, a lively and facetious difpofition, is 
the only paffport which, among the French ladies, will en- 
fure the party a gracious reception. Whoever has it not, is 
far from being acceptable in the generality of French compa- 
nies ; where, as the ladies fit umpires, they who are deficient 
in what they deem the moft neceflary requifite, will make but 
a very indifferent figure. 

‘ Hence though we ferious, grave Englifhmen are by no 
means undervalued, athong the French gentlewomen, whd 
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know how to fet a full and proper eftimation on our refpeive 
merit, yet they are ever accufing us of being perpetually 
plunged in a reverie, from which nothing can totally extri- 
cate us. 

* Their accufation, however, falls erroneoufly on numbers 
of our countrymen, who are as jocund and airy as the mer- 
rieft and moft lively of their own. But then the gaity of an 
Englifhman is only occafional, the soujours gay is peculiar to 
a Frenchman: and it is worth obferving, that fuch a difpo- 
fition is fo very far from being cogenial to the former, that an 
affeftation of it is the great pierre d’? achoppement, the fure 
ftumbling block of our young Englifh travellers; as an Eng- 
lifhman, indeed, a man of any nation, always appears to the 
beft advantage, when he fhews himfelf as he really is, and 
feeks not to fet himfelf off by foreign airs unnatural to his tem- 
per and inclination; and which only lay him open to ridicule, 
by the aukwardnefs of his endeavours to imitate originals, of 
which nature never defigned him for a copy. 

‘ To return to our abbés, they are like Gay’s univerfal 
apparition, prefent every where. The reafon of which is ob- . 
vious, being fought after by moft people, on various accounts, 
as, they are equally men of bufinefs and pleafure, not lefs 
expert in the moft ferious tranfaQions, than fond of enjoying 
their fhare of whatever occupies the gay world. Hence they 
diligently frequent all public fpe&acles, which are thought in- 
complete without them ; as they compofe the moft intelligent 
part of the company, and are the mot weighty approvers or 
condemners of what pafles in almoft all places. 

‘ Certain it is, that they are, in many refpe&s, not only 
the infpeétors, but the cenfors general of the land: and that 
the judgements which flow from their tribunals are commonly 
very decifive ; more perhaps than fome perfonages of very ele- 
vated ftations would fuffer them to be, if their power extended 
to the controulment of the underftanding.’ 

In a treatife written profeffedly upon the French nation, it 
is impoffible that a great part of it muft not be taken up about 
the ladies. Accordingly, our author has not forgotten them, 
and though from his manuer and ftile, nobody will fufpe& him 
of being what was called fome time ago un homme du ruelle ; 
yet he feems to be very well acquainted with that j/ofier part 
of the creation in France; for our author denies them the 
epithet of fair, and with that-folidity of thinking, which is his 
charaéteriftick, attributes their great exertions in addrefs and 
converfation to their confcioufneis of being defetive in perfonal 
attraétions. He, indeed, allows, that the French women have 


remarkably fine eyes and good teeth. Now this is rather a 
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“proof, that their other features, as well as complexion, are 
indifferent, than that either their eyes or teeth are eminently 
fine. In a group of fair and beautifel Englithwomen, every 
one of whom fhall have as good eyes and teeth as any French 
‘woman whatever, nobody will take notice of thofe features but 
en poffant ; it is their tout exfemble, which ftrikes, pleafes, and 
charms us. In general, it may be obferved, that when any 
perfon, commonly thought handfome, is particularly cele- 
brated for one remarkably fine limb or feature, the reft muft 
be rather defeétives; for moft things are : chiefly excellent 
by contraft or comparifon. ‘This is notorious in the cafe of 
negroes, who are all faid to have good teeth. When Mr. 
Dibdin a&s Mungo in the Padlock, the moit carelefs fpectator 
cannot help admiring the whitenefs. of his teeth ; but when 
the fame perfon appears on the ftage in his hatural complexion, 
nobody takes notice of his teeth. So much for eyes, teeth, 
and beauty. 

The behaviour of the French in the conjugal ftate is too 
‘well known to be infifted on here ; but our author’s remarks 
on it doing him great honour, both as a lover of virtue and 
‘liberty, and imagining they may be particularly ferviceable at 
this period, when there feems, from fome late remarkable ad- 
ventures, to be a difpofition among ourfelves to run into the 
fame abandoned libertinifm, the fure fore-runner of flavery, 
we fhall conclude this article with inferting them. - 

* This perverfion of the mind,’ meaning the licentioufnefs 
of married people in France, and their notorious indifference 
with refpeé to conjugal fidelity, * is by nothing fooner brought 
about than by a thoughtlefs conformity to what is denominated 
the way of the world; which by occafioning a relaxation of 
‘the principles inftilled by education, urges us by degrees, to 
_ a total defertion of -all rules, excepting thofe of vogue and 
fafhion ; and to deem nothing good or bad but as it coincides 
with, or deviates from the conduét of thofe whem our pufil- 
Janimity qualifies with the title of our betters. .. 

‘ Thus while connubial affection is unfafhionable.among the 
great, it quickly becomes the flight and jeft of the inferior 
claffes'in thofe flavifh countries ; and thus individuals, from 
lofing- the habit of domeftic attachments, - fall imperceptibly 
into an indifference for. every kind: of indearing conneétion, 
For when once the ties of love are loofened, thofe. of friend- 
fhip are foon apt to give way: it being a truth exemplified by 
‘too many precedents to fuffer-any doubt, that inconftancy in 
‘the firft is feldom accompanied by fincerity in the laft. 

‘ Hence a liftleffnefs and unconcern fo commonly prevail 
for what is moft-deferving of prediletion. and efteem, and 
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hence thofe objeéts that ought from their nature to afford the 
moft rational delight, the pleafures of home, are difcafded to 
make room for paftimes that contribute much more to diffipate 
and confufe the mind, than to give it eafe and recreation, 

‘ But the wWorft confequence of this intelle€ual corruption - 
is that felfith fubferviency to power, in. the utmoft depravity 
of the meaning, which fettles fo deeply as to become the only 
motive able to excite their a&tivity, in any emergency of a pub- 
lic nature ; and induces them, at the fame time, to exert it in 
the meaneft endeavours to pleafe tyrannic fuperiors, by every 
fpecies of adulation and bafe compliance with their capricious 
injunctions, in order to preferve that footing of regard and 
notice from them, which, in fuch a government, is abfolutely 
neceflary to confer on individuals an air of importance ,and 
diitin¢tion. ' 

‘ We are not, therefore, to be furprifed that patriotifm 
(that comprehenfive benevolence which includes in our own, 
the weltare of every member of the community) fhould fo 
rarely be admitted, if fuch a phrafe may be hazarded, to the 
privilege of denizen, in a ftate immerfed in that degeneracy of 
fentiments which excludes, and, in a manner, annihilates the 
natural efficacy of even the moft potent and coercive ties; for 
how is it poflible that a man’who feels not for all that is neareft 
to him, for all that renders private life defirable, fhould cherith 
any concern for the public? 

* As republican governments, for the reafons above -af- 
figned, afford much more numerous inftances of matrimonial 
honour and happinefs than others, they are, in confequence, 
much more fertile in patriots ; the greateft of whom have been 
produced in republicks, and ever been confpicuoufly remark- 
able, at the fame time, for the conjugal virtues, which are 
ufually the forerunners or concomitants of all others. 

‘ Socrates, the patriot of mankind, rather than of Greece, 
was a moft excellent hufband. The laft Brutus, aflociate of 
Caffius in afferting the Roman caufe, was a pattern of nuptial 
tendernefs, 

‘ Such were, in modern times, that heroic champion 
Swiflerland, the celebrated William Tell: the great Barnevelt 
in Holland: and in France, the laft affertor of French liberty 
againft the ufurpations of the court, during the minority of 
Lewis XIV. the illuftrious Brouflel, whom Voltaire under- 
values with fo much injuftice and impropriety. Such alfo 
was in our country, that mirror of honefty and difinterefted- 
“nefs, as well as of the moft fplendid abilities, the truly noble 
Sir William Temple, who retained his integrity in the midft 


of a court that was in its time, the center of diffolutenefs and 
profli- 
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profligacy, that of our Charles II. a prince more ‘abandoned 
to voluptuoufnefs than even his cotemporary of France, the 
aforementioned Lewis ; and who ftrove no lefs to follow his 
foot -fteps in the eftablifhment of defpotifm in this kingdom. 

‘ From the preceding remarks a refleétion obvioufly arifes, 
which every man who afpires at the title of patriot ought to 
bear ingraven in his mind, that the more libertinifm in the 
marriage ftate gains ground in‘a free nation, the nearer it ap- 
proaches to the downfall of its liberty ; an affertion we need 
not go further to. illuftrate by the moft: glaring proofs, than 
the laft cited era. 

‘ Let any one examine the public and private tranfactions of 
that infamous reign ; he will find an alarming licentioufnels of 
manners flowing faft from the head to its members. From 
the king, a man of no principle, to his courtiers, who foon 
loft theirs, From the court, whence all fenfe of virtue and 
decency was almoft banifhed, to the bulk of the people ; 
among whom a vifible depravity was daily inereafing. We 
may appeal to the theatrical compofitions of that time for an 
evidence what fort of morals were then countenanced. Com- 
pofitions which, however replete with wit and fancy, difplay 
fuch a piture of the manners of our anceftors, as it is heartily 
to be wifhed their defcendants. may never afford any caufe for 
a reproduction of on the fcene. 

‘ While the nation was thus, after the example of its fos 
vereign, running, as it were, the race of debauchery, both he 
and his minifters were ftudying how to avail themfelves of this 
flagitious difpofition, by endeavouring to bring expeditioufly 
to maturity, the moft iniquitous defigns againft its liberties. 
‘And had his fucceffor carried on the attack againit:thefe alone, 
he moft probably would have fucceeded ; as the minds of men, 
through a long courfe of degeneracy, were become fo debafed, 
that nothing but an-attempt to overturn their religion (the laft 
thing that human _ nature will fuffer) could have rouzed them 
from that lethargic indifference for, and oblivion of the com- 
mon weal, which are ever the fure effects of a vicious, immo- 
ral life. 

* We may conclude this fubje&t of the fafhionable infidelity 
fubfifting in France between fo many: hufbands and. wives, 
with obierving that notwithitanding fome may be apt, in the 
levity of their heart, to treat it asa matter rather of gaiety 
and laughter, than as an odje& demanding the moft ferious 
reflections, it can appear no fuch trifle in the {cale of found. 
reafoning. It is a fathion (if fo fofta name is applicable to 
fo fcandalous.a vice) pregnant with fuch infinite mifchief to 
fociety, that it behoves every one to lend his aflifiance in ex- 
Vou. XXIX. April, 1770. U pofing 
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pofing thofe equally dangerous and ignominious confequences 
. that neceflarily flow from the fhameful and criminal conni- 
vance, and it may almoft be faid toleration, it too openly meets 
with in fome countries; where, through the moft unaccount- 
able infatuation, they feem to have forgot that no fpecies of 
wickednefs ftrikes more dire€ily at the root of all human hap- 
pinefs: that exclufive of its immediate effet, the deftruction 
of domeftic tranquillity, and the introdu@tion of anarchy and 
eonfufion into families, it is the fource of the moft irreconci- 
lable, and often the moft fatal enmities, and naturally pro- 
duces the moft dreadful cataftrophes in private life. ‘That 
whenever it gets footing, and grows habitual in any country, 
it breeds diffidence and fufpicion between individuals, and is 
unqueftionably the greateft obftruétion to friendthip, from the 
fear and jcaloufy we are liable to entertain of thofe who have 
eonftant opportunities to abufe the privileges annexed to it. 
That it banifhes all delicacy of fentiment, and utterly extin- 
guifhes that refpeét for the fair fex which is founded on the 
opinion of their honour and virtue; of which, when the vio- 
lation is no longer reputed difgraceful among men, it feldom 
remains an objeét of confequence among the women. That, 
in fhort, by extirpating the moft effectual motive for recipro- 
cal attachment and regard, it annihilates the effential felicity 
: of love; and by extending our defires and paffions, and the 
hope of gratifying them, indifcriminately to all, it eradicates 
the nobleft refinements that dignify the human fyftem, and 
throws all the received ideas of civilifed nature into their pri- 
mary chaos and confufion.’ 
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VIL. The Elements of Optics. In four Books. By W. Emerfon, 
8vo. Pr. 6s. Nourfe, 


"E® E fcience of optics, taken properly and fimply, relates 
only to direé& vifion ; but when confidered in a larger 


fenfe, it will be found to contain the whole doétrine of light 
and colours, and all the phenomena of vifible objeéts : it 
may therefore juftly be called a mathematical fcience that 
treats of light in general, and of every thing that is feen with 
dire&t rays. When rays of light are confidered as reflected, 
that part of optics whereby we are enabled to inveftigate their 
Jaws and properties, is called catoptrics; and when the re- 
fra&tion of rays is confidered, and the laws and nature of it 
explained and demonftrated, it is then called dioptrics ; fo 
that optics comprehends the whole, of which catoptrics and 


dioptrics are the two parts, 
t *. To 
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To this truly neble art we are indebted for the moft im- 
portant and wonderful difcoveries that have hitherto been made 
both in gftronomy and natural philofophy; for by the help of 
giaffes, grownd into certain figures, and placed im due pofition, 
We may enlarge the diametets of the heavenly bodies, and all 
fuch objeéts to which wé are allowed fio nearer approach, in 
what proportion we pleafe, and view them as pérfealy and 
diftinélly as if we could fummon them before us, and com- 
mand them to the end of our telefeopes.. Fhis has brought 
us into a perfec knowledge of thofé parts of the creation with 
which we are allowed no kind of commerce, fave that of view- 
ing them through immenfity of fpace from the globe which 
we inhabit, We can now perceive, by the different phafes of 
the planets, that the fun is the fountain of all theit light ; 
and by fixing upon fome remarkable fpots upon their furfaces, 
obferving their periodic times, and how they fhift their pofi- 
tion, we determine the motion of thefe bodies round their 
axis, and the time in which that revolution is performed. 
Several fecondary planets, or fatellites, which’ were too fimalt 
for the naked eye, are now difcerned to move round: Jupiter 
and Saturn, as the moon round ovr earth ; and about’ the laft 
of them is feen the particular phenomenon of an annulus or 
ring. Nor is the difcovery of thefe fatellites merely fpecula- 
tive, but of prodigious ufé and advantage; for their eclipfes 
have determined the velocity of light, and are fo freqnent, as 
to be the moft conftant appearance the hedvens afford us at 
prefent for the folution of, that great and valuable problem of 
the longitude. The diftances, magnitudes, and motions of 
all the heavenly bodies, and even the irregularities’ of the 
moon, have’ by this means been fo nicely obferved, and by the 
power of numbers reduced within fome few tables for any de- 
terminate initant of future time, are now to be prediéted as 
eafily, and almoft as exaétly, as we could wifh. - 

If, on the other hand, we défcend to examine the more mi- 
nute parts of the creation, the microfcope will furniffy us with 
a profpect no lefs amazing thatt before. By means of this in- 
ftrument, we difcern the admirable range of the conftituent 
particles of all fuch bodies as come within our nearer view. 
The cuticule, or outward fkin of the humati body, is‘ found 
to be compofed of feveral ftrata of f{cales lying one over an- 
other in different numbers, according to its different thick- 
nefs in different places ; between thefe feales the miliary glands, 
difperfed over the furface of thé whole body, are feen to fend 
out excretory duéts, through which We perfpire; and about 
one of thefe fcates are obferved near five hundred du&s, fo 
very fmall, that one hundred and twenty five thoufand orifices 
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of thefe excretory duéts may be covered by one fingle grain of 
fand. 

’ It is to the invention of the microfcope we owe a confirma- 
tion of the circulation of the blood, that noble difcovery of 
the great Dr. Harvey, and which is now made vifible in the 
tranfparent parts of animals; fuch as the fins and tails of 
fifhes, and the feet of frogs; and.the anaftomofes of the ar- 
teries and veins put beyond all difpute. By the help of this 
inftrument, we can obferve the different organization of the 
leffer fpecies of animals ; as the regular armour of the flea, 
the jagged probofcis of the tick, and the briftles of the mite ; 
and in thefe animals there alfo appears a great variety of 
branchings of the blood-veffels, the pulfe regularly beating in. 
feveral arteries, and even the periftaltic motion of the inteftines 
may alfo be difcovered, 

From what has been faid, and many more things that might 
be faid, appears plainly the excellency of the fcience. of op- 
tics, and its great ufe to mankind above all others; and how 
neceflary it is for us to be acquainted with it, to let us into 
the fecrets of nature, not only in regard to the grand fabric 
of the whole.univerfe, but likewife to the moft minute and 
imperceptible parts of it. 

In the work before us, which confifts of four books, con- 
taining fimple optics, catoptrics, dioptrics, and optical inftru- 
ments, the author has (in our opinion) handled the different 
parts of the fcience in a fhort, concife, yet clear, and com- 
prehenfive manner; and demonftrated all the principles in a 
method extremely eafy, natural, and plain, which we appre- 
hend the following extra& will, in fome meafure, ferve to 
evince. 

‘ To inveftigate the proportion of moon light to day light, 
or the light of the fun, at full moon. 

‘ The moon’s radius is to the earth’s radius as 1 to 3.65 3 
and fince the radius of the moon’s orbit is 60 of the earth’s 
radii, therefore the radius of the moan’s orbit, or its diftance 
from the earth is 60 X 3.65, or 219 of the moon’s radii. 

‘ Now fuppofe equal fpaces at the earth and moon to. be 
equally illuminated; and that the whole furface of the 
moon was thus equally illuminated, and the light reflected 
therefrom all around, fo far as the furface of a {phere 
pafling through the earth, defcribed from the moon’s center, 
then all this light is fpread upon this furface, and confequently 
its denfity wilt be lefs in the reciprocal proportion of thefe 
furfaces, or reciprocally as the fquares of the diameters. That 
is, the denfity of the light at the moon (which is fuppofed the 
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fame with day-light) is to the denfity at the earth (refleéted 
from the moon) ; as the fquare of z19 to 1, Or as 47961 to 
t. But fince.in reality, there is not fo much light falls on 
the moon, being no more than what fal's on her. difk, and . 
her difk being only her enlightned hemifphere, the denfity of 
light at her furface upon each hemifphere will be but half as 
much. And it matters not whether any falls upon the op- 
pofite difk or not; for (by the rule of proportion) that would 
all be reflected to the oppofite hemifphere, and does not con- 
cern us, who are oppofed to the full moon. Therefore it 
will now be, as day light, to moon-light, fo is 47961 to 3, or 
as 95922 to 1, or in round numbers as g6000 to 1. 

‘ Cor. I. Moon-light is to day- light ; 3 as half the fquare of the 
moon's radius, to the fquare of the moon's diftance, when foe is full. 
And in the quadratures, as} the Jquare of the moon's radius, to the 
Square of the moon’s diene. 

‘ After the fame manner may be found the light of any 
other celeftial body, compared with day-light ; let it be Ve- 
nus. Let d = fun’s diftance from the earth, 7 = Venus’s 
diftance from the fun, a — her diftance from the earth, r = 
her radius: Then if Venus and the earth were equally illu- 
minated by the fun, then is her light to day-light : : 3 rr: 
aa. But Venus being nearer the fun, is more enlightened 
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in the ratioof —~ to 1; therefore her light isto day-light ;; 
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quadratures d = a nearly, therefore Venus’s light is to day- 
light; as rr to vv. And that is as 1 to $04.000000 
nearly. Hence 

“Corol, II. The light of Venus in ber quadraturts, is to day-light, 
as 1 to 800 millions. 

‘ This is fuppofing the radius of Venus, to her diftance from 
the fun, to be as 1 to 14200. 

* Cor. [II. Hence the light of the moon is 8000 times as great as 
the light of Venus. Suppofing they both of them refed? all ibe light 
that falls on them.’ of tals | 

Subjoined to this treatife on optics, we.have, in two fections, 
the principles of perfpeétive, and practical rules for operation, 
illuftrated by a great variety of examples, all executed um the 
fame mafterly manner with the other parts of this very valu- 


eble performance, 
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IX. Letters betwen an Englith Lady, and ber Friend at Paris, 
in which are contained the Memoirs of Mrs. Williams. By @ 
Lad. In Two Vols. Bv0o. Pr. 6s. Becket. 


E are fo feldom rewarded by the contents of a novel for 
the time which we allot to the perufal of it, that we 
receive the greater pleafure from the volumes before us, 

In the Preface to this little work, the authorefs informs the 
reader, that * fhe is the leaft calculated to fhine in the novel- 
ftile, as fhe never could draw any amufement from that fpe- 
cies of writing ;’ and declares, * that though fhe believes the 
following memvirs to be true, they bear fo ftrong a refemblance 
to many others, which have owed their birth only to the ima- 
gination of their authors, that fhe fears they will not be 
efteemed fo but by the few, who may have had fome know- 


~<@ ledge of the faéts related in them.’ She then relates a _plaufi- 
aa ee: ble anecdote, to induce us to believe that fhe has not been 
se. ‘Sporting in the fields of fiction. 


The hiftory opens with a letter from Mrs. Williams, to a 
Mademoifelle D’Angeville, in which fhe mentions ber arrival 
at Dover, and the regret fhe feels on being feparated from her 
dear friend Adelaide. She difcovers alfo not a little uneafinefS 
at her landing in her native country, as fhe cannot help re- 
fleting upon the ill-treatment fhe met with in it, and pro- 
mifes to return to France when her bufinefs to England is fi- 
nifhed. Her friend, in anfwer tells her, that fhe has difco- 
vered her brother the marquis D’Aife to be in love with her, 
by his unhappinefs at her abfence, and by his anxiety, left he 
fhould not be capable of gaining a return of affection, Mrs. 
Williams, in reply, confefles that fhe has obferved the mar- 
quis’s paffion for her, but pronounces herfelf dead to every 
idea of love; adding, ‘that her heart, hardened by a feries of 
uninterrupted difappointments and misfortunes, is reduced to 
a ftate of apathy, not to be removed, as it has felt till it can feel 
no more. She avers, at the fame time, that friendthip, and 
the higheit efteem, are tributes which fhe cannot, without re- 
volting again{ft reafon, withhold from him. Adelaide, in re- 
turn, puts her in mind of the promife fhe had made with re- 
gard to her hiftorv, and infiffs upon her conveying it to her ; 
acquainting her alfo with her brother’s ill ftate of health on 
ker account, When a few more letters have been exchanged 
between them, Mademoifelle D’Angeville, in confequence of 
her brother’s being in the moft imminent danger, intreats her 
friend, in the ftrongeft terms, to write to the marquis, and to 


fave his life. Mrs. Williams exprefles her grief, pity, and 
friend- 
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friendfhip for the marquis. She writes to him; tells himhow _ 
much difquietude fhe feels by thinking on the uneafinefs fhe 
has occafioned to Aim and his fifter, and begs him to ufe all 
poflible means for his tecovery. She alfo defires he would read 
her ftory to his fifter, affuring him, that if, after the perufal | 
of it, he thinks it poffible for her heart to be again fufceptible 
of a tenderer fentiment than that of friendthip, and could in-_ 
fpire that heart with love, fhe would give him her hand. _ 
The memoir-part opens with an account of Mrs. Williams’s 
family. The charaéters of her father and mother are de- 
{cribed. The former are poffeffed of 30001. per annum in the 
Weft of England, where he refided, and educated - his daugh- 
ter Charlotte according to his own plan, leaving her fifter So- 
phia under the direétion of his wife: fhe teaches Charlotte 
hiftory, and makes her ftudy the different modes of govern+ 
ment in different nations, and what he called the Science of 
Thinking. He had mafters to inftru& her in French, writing, 
mufic, drawing, &c. She, on the contrary afferts, that girls 
without a learned education are more rational than their 
_ mafters, and diflikes her daughter Charlotte becaufe the is het 
father’s favourite. Charlotte is very uneafy as fhe is the caufe 
of continual difputes between her parents. Her father, on 
account of thofe -difputes, fends her to-a fifter of his, whofe 
hufband’s nephew and heir fs 4 Sir Charles Stanly. Sir Charles 
becomes enamoured with her: he is a young man of good 
nature and good fenfe: Charlotte efteems him very much, but 
cannot bring herfelf to love him. On her return to her fa» 
ther’s he congratulates her upon the conqueft which fhe has 
made in fuch amanner, and fpeaks fo highly in Sir Charles’s 
favour, that her looks prompt him to believe the has no ob- 
jeGtion to him for a hufband: but as fhe is thought to be toe 
young then, no time is fixed for the celebration of their nup- 
tials. She continues wifhing, for two years, to love Sir 
Charles, but is not, from an unaccountable caprice, able to 
feel the leaft tendernefS for him. A lady Betty Ruffel makes 
a vifit to her aunt’s, while the is in this fituation, and defires 
to take her into the North for a couple of months. Her aunt 
confents, but with relu&tance. At an affembly, occafioned by 
the races, Charlotte dances with a Mr. Williams, who appears 
fo much the gentleman, that lady Betty, being much pleafed 
with him, enquires about him, and finds him to be the fon 
of an old acquaintance of hers. Upon his expreffing a wifh to 
pay his refpeéts to her ladythip, fhe invites him to fpend a few 
days with her at her feat, concluding that as Mifs Rutland’s 
affe&tions were fixed upon Sir Charles Stanly fhe would rtin no 
rifque . by being acquainted with Mr, Williams, The youth 
U4 and 
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and innocence, however, of Mifs Rutland foon make Mr, 
Williams fenfible that if be likes ber, foe alfo prefers Sim in her 
heart, though fhe declares that. fhe has too much honour to 
fwerve from the engagements into which fhe has entered vo- 
luntarily with Sir Charles. When lady Betty carries her back 
to her uncle's, Sir Charles receives her with raptures. She foon 
afterwards goes home to her father’s to prepare for her mar- 
riage, the thoughts of which plunge her into defpair: - but 
being afhamed and indeed afraid to complain, fhe only looks. 
uncommonly ferious; her ferioufnefs is fuppofed to arife from 
a becoming modefty. Her fifter having more penetration than 
the reft of the family, dives into the fecrets of her bofom, and 
plainly taxes her with not loving Sir Charles, adding, ‘* how 
capricious is fortune ! why don’t you fee him with my eyes, then 
would you both be happy.” This difcovery of her fitter’s in- 
clination for Sir Charles added to her own averfion, induces 
her to wifh to break off the match rather than to render both 
her fifter and herfelf miferable. Yet fhe has not courage fuf- 
ficient to undertake fo arduous a tafk. She wifhes for Mr. 
Williams to give her advice, as be only knows the real fituation 
of her heart.’ In a fhort time after their arrival in London 
for the fpeedy conclufion of the marriage, Charlotte, croffing 
the Park, meets Mr. Williams. He perfuades her—nothing 
loth—to refign Sir Charles, and to marry dim, telling her that 
he is heir to five thoufand a year. He confefles alfo that his 
father is covetous, but encourages her to believe that when the 
affair is finifhed he will be reconciled. At her return home 
the fight of the lawyers and Sir Charles’s declaration ftagger 
her refolution fo much that fhe thinks fhe ought not on many 
accounts to give him her hand. She declares indeed that the 
does not chufe to be married to any body; but ftanding in 
need of a proteftor to defend her againft her incenfed relations 
fhe imagines there is a neceflity for her running away with 
Mr. Williams, and prevails on her fifter to go along with her. 
Sophia knows nothing of Williams till fhe attends them at. 
May-fair. When the ceremony is over Mrs. Williams writes 
to her uncle, her aunt, and to Sir Charles: Sophia, at her 
requeit, difpatches-a letter to her father. Mr. and Mrs. 
Rutland fend for Sophia, and forbid her fifter to appear be- 
fore them again, Mrs. Williams is informed by her aunt that 
fhe has married a libertine deeply in debt; by the treatment 
which fhe meets. with from her relations upon this occafion, 
and the intelligence’ fhe receives, fhe is both aftonifhed and - 
afflicted. Sir Charles writes a very handfoine letter to her, 
but takes no notice, at that time, of the friend who, accord- 
ing to a hint in one of 4ers, had conceived a violent paffion 


for 
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for him: the deteétion of which paffion greatly contributed to 
her defertion. Mrs. Williams foon finds the ftrongeft rea‘on 
to repent of her conduét—the difcovers her hufband to be too 
vicious to make any woman happy. She is firft vifited by a 
female, fent by one of her hufband’s kept milftreffes, who tells 
her he has. left Fanny without paying for her lodgings or ad- 
vancing a farthing ; fhe gives this perfon ten guineas. Soon af- 
terwards Mr. Williams brings a Mr. Smith to fee her, who had 
offered to be a mediator between her and her father, and who 
behaves in a very friendly manner to her. She is determined 
not to mention Fanny to her hufband, in hopes of making him 
virtuous by perfuading him to imagine fhe is convinced of his 
goodnefs. Mr. Smith introduces her to her hufband’s father 
and mother. _ She in a little while difcovers that he is upon ill 
terms with them upon account of his extravagance. She re- 
ceives a letter with a bill of 5001. in an unknown hand: fhe 
is, at the fame time, admonifhed not to give it Mr. Williams. 
She determines not to conceal anything from him, but fays 
nothing. about it juft then: as his father and mother continued 
to exhibit him in the moft unfavourable light, telling her 
that if fhe was Venus herfelf he would grow tired of her, and 
reduce her to beggary. After a thoufand different modes of diffi- 
mulation, ill-treatment, and prodigality, fhe is too thoroughly 
convinced of the turpitude of his chara&terto hope for amendment. 
She is brought to bed of a fon: her uncle Boldly ftands god- 
father. This event produces a reconciliation with her father 
and mother ;_ burt the indifference with which her father be- 
haves upon the occafion, cuts her to the foul. Mr. Williams 
then informs her that he has bought a houfe fourteen miles 
out of town. It is fo much out of repair, that’ he intends to 
rebuild it. This intention alarms her. He defires, that if 
his father and mother fhould blame him for having made the 
purchafe, fhe would fay it was bought to oblige her. She ex- 
cufes herfelf from telling fo palpable a lie, and only confents 
to give them room to 1tuppofe it was purchafed to pleafe her. 
They charge her with want of ceconomy, and fhe quite forfeits 
their efteem. In the mean while, the thinks to furprize Mr. 
Williams very agreeably, by prefenting the 5001. to him. 
She perfuades him to let the old front’ remain, When fhe has 
Jeffened his intended expences, and brought them within: that 
fum, fhe hears that he is arrefted. On going to fee him, with 
her purfe, in order to releafe him, he finds him with a pretty 
girl fitting on his lap, This girl proves to be Fanny, and 
he confefles that fhe had drawn him in to give her a promiffory 
note for a fum of money. Mrs. Williams pays the girl a hun- 
_ red pounds, and gives the hufband the remaining four. Mr. 
Wil- 
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Willrams’s father and mother again accufe her of extravagance, 
and tell her that fhe will ruin their fon; yet, on her affuring 
them, that Mr. Williams had never difcharged a debt con- 
tracted by her, they invite them to fpend a month with them 
in the fummer. Mrs. Williams cannot prevail on her huf- 
band to accept of the invitation: he commences an intrigue - 
with a young lady in the neighbourhood, who is thrown into 
a confumption by his behaviour, and her-own remorfe. Soon 
after this infamous tranfaGion, Mr. William’s little boy dies : 
his wife is brought to bed of a daughter, who lives only'a few 
hours. During her dangerous illnefs, Mrs. Williams wonders 
fhe hears nothing of his father and mother: he tells her, that 
they will never fee her any more, As his income depends up- 
on his father’s will and pleafure, he thinks it better they 
thould be angry with Jer than dim. After a great deal of ill 
treatment which fhe receives from him in various fhapes, they 
go to France; from thence they proceed to Aix. Before they 
leave England, he wanted very much to have her fign articles 
of feparation, but Mr. Smith prevents fuch a procedure't 
that gentleman promifes to bea father to Mrs. Williams, and 
fhe parts from him with great concern. At Aix Mr. Williams 
meets with Sir Charles, who goes to England and marries So- 
phia. Having loft her only friend, Mrs. Bertram (Williams 
having deferted her in France) fhe determines to come to 
England ; but both her fifter and Mr. Smith advife her againft 
fuch a ftep, affuring her that the abufe and perfecutions to 
which fhe would be expofed from her hufband’s family would 
prove extremely difagreeable to her. They endeavour to pre- 
vail on her to ftay, at leaft till Mr. Williams’s infamous con- 
dug is more generally known. While fhe is abroad fhe res 
ceives many kind letters from her uncle Boldly, who infifts 
upon joining with Mr. Smith in fettling a penfion upon her 
during her hufband’s life. Her fifter, at the fame time, fa- 
ments that her nearly-expefed lying in hinders her from mak- 
ing her a vifit. Mrs. Williams then takes a cottage not far 
from Avignon, and lived in a retired manner for two years. 
The countefs of Vitu, with whom fhe had been acquainted at 
Paris and Lyons, finds her out in her retreat, and takes her to Pa- 
ris with her, There the firft commences a friendfhip with 
Mademoifelle D’Angeville. From Paris Mrs. Williams goes 
to Spa, and.-into Flanders. In Flanders Sir Charles and her 
fifter meet her: from thence they proceed to Paris. At Paris 
they leave her with her friend Adelaide. While fhe is in Flan- 
ders fhe receives the news of her hufband’s death, which hap- 
pened in Italy ; furrounded with baftards by different women 5 


and being a heretick, he was firft plundered and then flung 
into 
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into a ditch near the town in a common dal box. The- 
death of ber uncle Boldly, who furvived her aunt, and had 
generoufly left her a large legacy, involves her in a law-fuit ; 
but it is decided in her favour. On her return to England, 
this legacy reconciles her father and mother to her; though 
the former never difcovers the affection which he.once had felt 
for her. Soon afterwards the marquis D’Aife comes to Eng- 
land, and Mrs. Williams is married to him, with the entire con- 
fent of all her friends. Theconfent of thofe friends, however; 
is not thoroughly to be accounted for, as the marquis is a ca- 
tholic, and foe does not appear to have changed her religion. 
Mr. Smith declares he will go with them to France, and end 
his days there.: but before he fets out, he makes his will, and 
leaves the marchionefs ten thoufand pounds, which, at her huf- 
band’s particular requeft, is fettled onher. Thus has fhe, at 
laft a fair profpe& of being happy, after having feverely fuf- 
fered for her difobedience. 

The ftory is told in a very agreeable manner : there is eafe, 
and even elegance, in the language ; and the piece abounds with 
fine fentiments, ftrikingly expreffed. 





X An Effay on the Eaft-India Trade, and its Importance to this 
Kingdom ; with a comparative View of the Dutch, French, and 
Englith Eaft-India Companies; and the Privileges and Support 
that bave been granted to cach, by its refpeBive State; alfo the 
Rights of the Eaft-India Company to the Revenues they are poffifid 
of in India, impartially confidered. 8v0. Pr. is. Payne. 


TH matter contained in this Effay is by no means new, but 
it is feafonable and important. Our fenfible writer exhibits 
a fhort hiftorical view of the principal tranfa&tions of the three 
great European companies trading to the Eaft; and, from 
fome accurate obfervations upon the conduét of each, deduces 
the fources of frequent bankruptcy of the French, and the 
flourifhing fituation of the Englith and Dutcly companies. 

‘ On a comparative view, fays he, of the Dutch and French 
Eaft-India companies, it may be obferved, that the conftant 
fuccefs of the one, and the repeated failure of the other; havé 
proceeded chiefly from the nature of their refpedtive govern- 
ments. 

© The States-general, who faw clearly the great national be- 
nefits to be derived from an Eaft-India trade, and that it would 
not poffibly be carried on to fo diftant a part of the world by 
feparate adventurers, either to the advantage of themfelves or 
the public, obliged, in fome meafure, the feveral parties who 
had firft attempted it to unite into one body, to whom they 
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granted the moft ample powers that could be deemed necef' 
fary. Every territorial, or other acquifition of the company 
in India, was confidered by that wife body as a national one. 
Their property at home, or abroad, was held as facred as any 
man’s private property. The full yearly profits arifing from 
their trade or revenue in India, were fairly divided among the 
proprietors, even when they amounted fo high as 75 per cent. 

* As the powers and protection afforded ‘to the company 
were the aéis of the ftate, they were always fteady and con- 
ftant. The proprietors were under. no apprehenfion of not 
having them continued, as long as the trade fhould be found 
beneficial to the public, of which there could be no doubt. 

* There was no need of the favour or mediation of a mini- 
fter, nor apprehenfion of being obliged to pay an exorbitant 
fine on any renewal of their charter; and as the ftate never 
interfered with the concerns of the company, but for their ge- 
neral advantage, the management of their affairs was left to 
thofe who were appointed by themfelves to prefide over them. 

* The feveral ediéts that had been publifhed. for the eftablith- 
ment of a French Eaft-India company, and the extenfive pri- 
vileges granted to them, though neceflary to their being, could 
never be fufficient to fecure their duration, in a kingdom where 
fo much depends on the favour of a fingle perfon, who, as he 
grants, may likewife take away ; where the obtaining or con- 
tinuance of that favour depends chiefly on a minifter, whofe 
intereft it muft ever be to prefer the advantages of the revenue, 
fo any Commercial ; where thofe who are to be intrufted with 
the management of the affairs of a trading company, muft be 
appointed or approved by the minifter, under the heavy penalty 
of lofing his favour and proteétion : I fay, in'a kingdom where 
a commercial company lies under any of thefe difadvantages, 
there muft always be a doubt of its fuccefS ; where all of them 
eccur, it is almoit impoffible it fhould fucceed. 

‘ That the conftant interfering of minifters was one great 
caufe of the failure of the French company, may fairly be in- 
ferred from the fuccefs of the private traders at St. Malo’s, 
who, although they had paid a large fum for the hire of the 
few privileges that were let to remain with the company, made 
a very confiderable profit by the trade in a few years; becaufe, 
being at a confiderable diftance from the court, and free from 
minifterial reftraint, they were at liberty to condué their af- 
fairs in whatever manner appeared moft advantageous to them- 
felves.’ 

The author very fenfibly explains the benefits refulting to 
this nation from the India trade, in the following words. | 


* At the time the Eaft-India company was cftablifhed, the 
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wats of all the lands and houfes of England were eftimated, on- 
the moft exaét calculation, at fix millions per annum, at which 
time, the current value of the lands was twelve years purchafe 5 
confequently the value of the whole cannot be eftimated at 
more. than 72 millions, At the fame time the ftock of Eng- 
land, including filver and gold coin, bullion, wrought plate, 
mines, jewels, furniture, ftock in trade, and cattle, was com- 
puted at #7 millions. 

‘ The prefent yearly rents of lands and houfes, at a mode- 
rate eftimation, may be deemed 25 millions, which, at twenty- 
five years purchafe, amounts to 625 millions, and the ftock, 
at the loweft valuation, may be eftimated at 262 millions; fo 
that on a moderate computation, the nation muft have gained 
887 millions fince that time, by its trade and commerce, as it 
has neither gold nor filver mines, by which it could have in- 
creafed its wealth. : 

‘ It is a difficult matter to eftimate, with any degreg of pre- 
cifion, what part of this increafed wealth fhould be placed to 
the account of the Eaft-India trade. The national profit it 
has produced, when uninterrupted, including what it has 
brought in, in return for India commodities exported from 
hence to other countries, and what it has faved the nation, 
with refpeét to its own confumption, by keeping that money 
at home, which muft have been fent out for the purpofe, has 
been eftimated at 1,200,000/. per annum, before the eftablith- 
ment of the new company. 

‘ Since both companies have been united, the trade has 
been increafed very confiderably ; and the profits may, very 
reafonably, be computed at two millions per annum. So that, 
taking the profits before the companies were united at one mil- 
lion per annum, on average, and fince that time at two mil- 
lions, the whole profits will have amounted to 220 millions. 

‘ But when it is confidered, that the wealth introduced by 
this trade has been employed in eftablifhing and advancing fe- 
veral valuable branches of our manufaétures; that thefe ma- 
nufactures have, in confequence, become confiderable articles 
of our exportation; that the money brought into the kingdom, 
on this account, has, by enriching and increafing the number 
of our manufaQurers, been the principal caufe of the increafed 
rent and value of lands; that the confiderable fortunes that 
have been aequired in India, or by that trade, have been 
chiefly employed in the purchafe and improvement of lands and 
houfes ; it feems more reafonable to eftimate the national pro- 
fits that have arifen immediately, and in confequence of that 
trade, at one half of the increafed value of the lands, and 
ftock of the kingdom; which would then amount to 399 mil- 
lions, . 7  s ‘ The 
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‘ The increafe alfo of our maritime power, which fhould be’ 
confidered as a matter of ftill greater importance to this nation 
than the increafe of its wealth, may, in a great meafure, be 
attributed to this trade. It may be obferved from general hif- 
tory, that whatever nation, from the days of Solomon to the 
' prefent time, has been in poffeffion of any confiderable fhare 
of the Eaft-India trade, has alfo arrived to a proportionate de- 
gree of maritime power ; and that the maritime power of fuch 
nation has. conftantly declined, or funk, in proportion to the 
decay or lofs of this trade.’ 

He then proceeds to recite the fteps by which the Englith 
company came into pofleffion of their prefent confiderable reve- 
nues in India; the neceffity of the meafures they purfued; the 
legality of their territorial pofleffions ; the affiftance they yielded 
to the common caufe in the courfe of the laft war; and con- 
cludes with thefe very juft reflefliions, to which we think our 
readers will eafily affent. 

‘ It muft be allowed to be fomewhat too late at prefent, to 
offer arguments again{ft any part of an agreement, which has 
been confirmed by parliament ; but it is to be hoped, it is not 
too late to apply to the juftice and equity of the legiflature, for 
a renewal of the charter of the company ; which may be deemed 
fome kind of compenfation for fo great a fum as two millions, 
they have agreed to pay ; and for which they have not received 
_ even the fhadow of an equivalent ; more efpecially, as the ge- 
neral benefits of this trade are fo very manifeft, and the im- 
practibility of its being carried-on to public advantage, but by 
a company, has fufficiently been evinced from the experience of 
this, and other kingdoms. 

‘ A renewal of their charter will be the fureft means of fe- 
euring their prefent acquifitions to this country, and promot- 
ing its trade to that. Anda reverfal, or at leaft an enlarge- 
ment of the reftriftive claufe, by which their dividends have 
been fo narrowly limited, feems requifite to incite them to 
endeavour the eftablifhment of new fettlements, and the ex- 
tenfion of their trade and commerce ; which, under the pre- 
fent reftriction, common prudence muft abfolutely prevent 
them from attempting. 

‘ The French Eaft India trade has been repeatedly ruined, 
by fome of the greateft of their minifters interfering too much 
in it ; for, though a minifter wh6 guides the helm of a ftate, 
may naturally conclude himfelf capable of conducting any other 
bufinefs in it; yet there ever has been found fomething too 
delicate, or perhaps too free, in the nature of trade and com- 
merce, to bear the reftraint or controul of any minifter. 

* Were it ever unfortunately to happen, that our Eaft-India 
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affairs fhould be brought under the management or controul 
of any mimifter, however able or upright, might not the fame 
fate be reafonably apprehended? and that it would be deftruc- 
tive of that trade and commerce, upon which the maritime 
power and riches, and, confequeatly, the fafety and welfare 
of this nation depend in fo'eminent a degree? Were it ever, 
_ pofftble that the riches of India could be browght into this coun- 
try, through the hands of any minifter, they muft inevitably 
be deftructive to the conftitution,’ 





= 


XI. Thoughts on the Caufe of ihe prefent Difcontents. 4to. Pr. 2s. 64. 
Dodfley.—Hoc vero occultum, inteftinum domefticum ma- 

- Jum, non modo non exiftit, verum etiam opprimit antequam 
perfpicere atque explorare potueris. Cre. 


"THE fubje& of this pamphlet is announced. to the reader in 

the title-page : from the operation and influence of oxe par- 
ticular evil, our author derives all the difcontents which have of 
late gone abroad among the people. ‘his is the principle and 
the fcope of his pamphlet. Whether the reader will be fatisfied 
with this ingenious writer’s folution, is.a point Somewhat pro- 
blematical ; but that’ he may judge for himfelf, we thall en- 
deavour to give a compendious analyfis of the whole work, 
without interrupting the thread of the author’s reafoning, by 
ftopping te combat any of the pofitions upon .which we may 
happen to entertain a different opinion. When the fyftem of 
this refined politician is once unfolded, the obfervations which 
we have to offer, may be comprifed in a narrower compafs, and 
will perhaps throw a ftronger light upon the queftion. 


¢ It is an undertaking, fays our author, of fome degree of delicacy 
to examine into the caufe of public.diforders. If a man happens 
not to fucceed in fuch an enquiry, he will be thought weak and 
Vifionary. When the affairs of the nation are diftracted, private 
people are, by the fpirit of the law, juftified in fteppinga little out 
of their ordinary fphere. 

‘ To complain of the age we live in, to murmur at the prefent 

offeffors of power, to lament the. paft, to: conceive extravagant 

opes of the future, are the common difpofitions of the greatett 

art of mankind ; indeed the neceflary effééts of the ignorance and 
evity of the vulgar. Such complaints and humours have exifted in 
alltimes ; yet as all times have #ot been alike, true political fagacity 
manifefts itfelf, in diftinguithing that complaint, which only cha- 
racterizes the general infirmity of human nature, from thofe which 
are fymptoms of the particular diftemperature of our own air and 
feafon. : 

« Our minifters are of opinion, that the encreafe of our trade and 
manufactures, that our growth by colonization and by conquttt, 
have concurred to accumulate immenfe wealth in the hands of fome 
individuals; that the infolence of fome. from their enormous 


wealth, and the boldnefs of others from a guilty poverty, have 
ren- 
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rendered them capable of the moft atrocious attempts. They 
contend, that no adequate provocation has been given fer fo {pread- 
ing a difcontent: the wicked induftry of fome libellers, joined to 
the intrigues of a few difappointed politicians, have, in their opi- 
nion, been able to prdduce this unnatural fermént in the nation,’ 

Our author proceeds to make fome conceffions to government, be 
fore he affigns what he takes to be the caufe of our difcontents. He 
fays, ‘ Every age has its own manners, and its politicks dependent 
upon them; and the fame attempts will not be made againft a con- 
ftitution fully formed and matured, that were ufed to deftroy it in 
the cradle, or to refift its growth during its infancy. 

‘ The power of the crown, almoft dead and rotten as prerogative, 
has grown up anew, with much more ftrength, and far lefs odium, 
under the name of influence.—At the Revolution, the!court was 
obliged to delegate a part of its powers to men of fuch intereft as 
could fupport, and of fuch fidelity as would adhere to, its eftablith- 
ment. But as the title to the crown grew ftronger by long poffeffion, 
and by theconftant increafe of its influence, thefe helps have of late 
feemed to certain perfons no better than incumbrances.—-To get rid 
of all this intermediate and independent importance, and to /ecure 
to the court the unlimited and uncontrolled ufe of its own vaft influence, 
under the fole direEtion of its own private favour, has for fome years 
paft been the great object of policy. A new project was therefore 
devifed, by a certain fet of intriguing men, totally different from 
the fyftem of adminiftration which had prevailed fince the acceffion 


of the houfe of Brunfwick. This projeét, I have heard, was firft 
conceived by fome perfons inthe court of Frederick prince of Wales. 

‘ The firit part of the reformed plan was to draw a line which 
foould feparate the court from the minifiry, Witherto thefe names had 


been looked upon as fynonymous ; but for the future, court and ad- 
miniftration were to be confidered as things totally diftinét : two fyf- 
tems of adminiftration were to be formed; one which fhould be in 
the real fecret and confidence: the other merely oftenfible, to per- 
form the official and executory duties of government. 

‘ Secondly, A party was to'be formed in favour of the court againff 
the minifiry: this party was to have a large fhare in the emoluments 
of government, and to hold it: totally feparate from, and indepen- 
dent of, oftenfible adminiftration. liament was to look on, as 
if perfectly unconcerned ; while a cabal of the clofet and back-ftairs 
was fubftituted in the place of a national adminiftration. 

‘ His Majefty came to the throne of thefe kingdoms with more 
advantages than any of his predeceffors fince the Revolution. Fourth 
in defcent, and third in fucceffion of his royal family, even the 
zealots of hereditary right, in him, faw fomething to fatter their 
favourite prejudices ; and to juftify a transfer of their attachments, 
without a change in their principles.—The greateft weight of popu- 
Jar opinion and party connexion were then with the duke of New~ 
caftle and Mr. Pitt. Mr. Pitt was fir attacked. Not fatisfied with 
removing him from power, they endeavoured by various artifices to 
ruin his charaéter. The other party feemed rather pleafed to get 
rid of fo oppreffive a fupport; not perceiving, that their own talb 
was prepared by his, and involved in it. mek 

‘ For the time were pulled down, in the perfons of the whig lead- 
ers and of Mr, Pitt (in fpite of the fervices of the one at the accef- 
fion of the royal family, and the recent fervices of the other in the 
war), the ¢qwo only fecurities for the importance of the people ; Pen 


arifing from popularity; and power arifng from connexion. new 
party 
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was formed called Kine’s FRIENDS, or king’s men, orin the 
technical language of the court, Double Cabinet ; 1m French or Eng. 
lith, as you choole to pronounee it. os Fi 

‘ About four years ago, during the adminiftration of the marquis 
of Rockingham, an attempt was made (but without any idea of pro- 
{cription) to break their corps, to difcountenance their dottrines, 
and to revive connexions of a different kind.. , 

‘ It may appear fomewhat affected, that in fo much difcourfe upon 
this extraordinary party, I fhould fay fo little of the earl of Bute, 
who is the fuppofed head of it. But this was neither owing to af- 
fectation nor inadvertence. I have carefully avoided the intro- 
duction of perfonal reflexions of any kind. Much the aeee 
part of the topicks which have been ufed to blacken this nobleman, 
are either unjuft or frivolous. ‘This fyitem-has not tifen folely from 
the ambition of lord Bute. We fhould have been tried with it, if 
the earl of Bute had never exifted ; and it will want neither a con- 
ala head nor active members, when the earl of Bute exifts no 
onger. . ss 

mA plan of favouritifm for our executory government is effen- 
tially at variance with the plan of our. legiflature.—It had always, 
until of late, been held the firft duty of | ane ye torefufe ta fup- 
port government, until power was in the hands of perfons avho were 
acceptable to the people, or while factions predominated in the court in 
ewhich the nation had no confidence. Formerly this power of control 
was what kept minifters in awe of parliaments, and parliaments in — 
reverence with the people. Ifthe ufe of this power of control on 
the fyftem and perfons of adminiftration is gone, every thing is loft, 
parliament and all.—There is, in my opinion, a peculiar venom and 
malignity in this. political diftemper beyond any that I have heard 
or read of, 

‘ The interior miniftry are fenfible, that war isa fituation which 
fets in its full light the value of the hearts of a people ; and they 
well know, that the beginning of the importance of the people 
mult be the end of theirs... Foreign powers, confident of the know- 
ledge of their character, haye not icrupled to violate the mof folemn | 
treaties. Such was the conqueft-of Corfica, by the profefled ene- 
mies of the freedom of mankind, in defiance of thofe who were for- 
merly its profeffed defenders. Such I call the ranfom.of Manilla, 
and the demand on Frarice for the Eaft India prifoners. 

‘ If by any chance the minifters, who ftand before the curtain, 
poffefs, or affect any fpirit, it makes little or no impreflion. Foreign 
courts and minifters know that thofe fhadows of minifters have no- 
thing to do in the ultimate difpofal of things. Of this natyre was 
that aftonifhing tranfaétion, in which lord Rochford, our ambafia- 
dor at Paris, remonftrated againft the attempt upon Corfica, in con- 
fequence of a direct authority from lord Shelburne. . This remon- 
ftrance the French minifter treated with the contempt that was na- 
tural; as he was aflured, from the ambafiador of his court to ours, 
that thefe orders of lord Shelburne were not fupported by the-reft 
of the (I had like to have faid Britifh) adminiftration. Lord Roch- 
ford, a man of fpirit, could not endure this fituation. The confe- 
quences were, however, curious. Hereturns from Paris, and comes 
home full of anger. Lord Shelburne, who gave the orders, ‘is 
obliged to give up the feals. Lord Rochford, who obeyed thefe or- - 
ders, receives them. He goes, however, into another department 
wf the fame office, that he might not be obliged officially to acquire 
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efce in one fituation under what he had officially remonftrated againft” 
jn another. At Paris, the duke of Choifeul confidered this office 

arrangemeht as a compliment paid to him: here it was fpoke of 

as an attention ‘to the delicacy of lord Rochford. But whether the 

compliment was to one or both, to this nation it was the fame. 

* Such has been the afpect of our foreign politics, under the in- 
fluence of a double cabinet. In what manner our domeftic ceconomy - 
is affected by this fyftem, it is needlefs to explain. It is the perpe- 
tual fubjeét of their own complaints.—When the people conceive: 
that laws, and tribunals, and even popular aflemblies, are perverted 
from their ends, a fullen gloom, and furious diforder, prevail by fits ; 
the nation lofes its relifh tor peace and profperity, as it did in that: 
feafon of fullnefs which opened our troubles in the time of Charles I. 
Fierce licentioufnefs begets violent*reftraints. The military arm is 
the folereliance ; and then, call your conftitution what you pleafe, 
it is the fword that governs. ‘The civil power, like every other 
that calls in the aid of an ally ftronger than itfelf, perifhes by the 
affiftance it receives. One mob is hired to deftroy another; a pro- 


cedure which at once encourages the boldnefs of the populace, - 


and juftly increafes their difcontent. Men become penfioners of 
{tate on account of their abilities in the array of riot, and the difci- 
pline of confufion. Thefe are the confequences inevitable to our 
public peace, from the fcheme of rendering the executory govern- 
ment at once odious and feeble, and inventing for it a new control, 
unknown to the conftitution, an iaterior cabinet; which brings the 
whole body of government into confufion and omeeeet. 

‘ The ped principle which firft recommended this fyftem at 
court, was the pretence to prevent the king from being eyflaved by 
a faction, and made a prifoner in his clofet.—But fuppofe we were 
to afk, whether the king has been richer than his predeceffors in 
accumulated wealth, fince the eftablifhment of the plan of fa- 
vouritifm? I believe it will be found that the picture of royal indi- 
peers which our court has prefented until this year, has been trul 
umiliating. If the public treafures had been exhaufted in magni- 
ficence and fplendour, this diftrefs would have been accounted for, 
and in fome mealure juftified. But the generality of people, it muf 
be confefled, do feel a good deal mortified, when they compare the 
wants of the court with its expences. Nothing expended, nothing 
faved. Their wonder is increafed by their knowledge, that befides 
the revenue fettled on his Majefty’s civil lit to the amount of 
800,000]. a year, he has a farther aid, from a large penfion lift, 
near 90,0001. a year, in Ireland; from the produce of the duchy 
of Lancatter (which we are told has been greatly improved) ; from 
the revenue of the duchy of Cornwall; trom the American quit- 
rents; from the four and a half per cent. duty in the Leeward 
Iflands; this laft worth to be fure confiderably more than 40,000 1, 
a year. The whole is certainly not much thort of a million annuaily. 
--This produce the people do not believe to be hoarded, nor perceive 
to be fpent. It is accounted for in the only manner it can, by 
fuppofing that it is drawn away, for the fupport of that court fac- 
tion, which, whilft it diftrefles the nation, impoverifhes the prince 
in every one of his refeurces. 

‘ if therefore, this fyftem has fo ill anfwered its own grand /pre- 
tence of faving the \king from the neceflity of employing perions 
difagreeable to him, has it given more peace and tranquillity to his 
Majeity’s private hours? No, moft certainly. Is he more rich, or 
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more fplendid, or more powerful, or more at his eafe, by fo many 
labours and contrivances ? Have they not beggared his exchequer, 
tarnifhed the fplendor of his court, funk his dignity, galled his 
feelings, difcompofed the whole order and happinefs of his priyate 
ife ? . 

‘ It remains, that we fhould confider, with a little attention, the 
operation of this fyftem upon parliament.—In fpeaking of this 
body, I have my eye chiefly on the houfe of commons. The houfé 
of commons was fuppofed originally to be no part of the flanding yo- 
vernment of this country. It was confidered as a control, illuing imme- 
diately from the people, and fpeedily to be refolved into the mafs 
from whence it arofe.——Whatever alterations time and the neceffary 
accommodation of bufinefs may have introduced, this character 
can never be fuftained, unlefs the houfe of commons fhall be made 
to bear fome ftamp of the actual difpofition of the people at large, 
By this want of fympathy they would ceafe to be an houfe of com- 
mons.—An addreffing houfe of commons, and a petitioning nation ; 
an houfe of commons full of confidence, when the nation is plunged 
in defpair; in the utmoft harmony with minifters, whom the people 
regard with the utmoft abhorrence; who vote thanks, when the 
public opinion calls upon them for impeachments ; who are eager to 
grant, when the general voice demands account; who, in all dif- 
putes between the people and adminiftration, prefume againft the 
people ; who punifh their diforders, but refufe even to enquire into 
the provocations to them; this is an unnatural, a monftrous ftate 
of things in this conititution.. Such an affembly may be a great, 
- wife, awful fenate; but it is not to any popular purpofe an hens 
of commons. 

‘ It is very clear that we cannot free ourfelves entirely from this 
great inconvenience; but I would not increafe an evil, becaufe I 
was not able to remove it; and becaufe it was not in my power to 
keep the houfe of commons réligioufly true to its firft principles, 
I would not argue for carrying it to a total oblivion of them.—<Jn 
the laft feffion, the corps called the hing’ friends, made.an hardy. 
- ‘attempt all at once to alter the right of election itfelf; to put it into 
the power of the houfe of commons to difable any perfon difa- 
greeable to them from fitting in parliament, without any other 
rule than their own pleafure. 

‘ A violent rage for the punifhment of Mr. Wilkes was the pre- 
tence of the whole.—I will not believe, what no other man living 
believes, that Mr. Wilkes was punifhed for the indecency of his 
publications, or the impiety of his ranfacked clofet. I conclude 
that Mr. Wilkes is the object of perfecution, not on account of what 
he has done in common with others who are the objects of reward, 
but for that in which he differs from many of them: that he is pur- 
fued for the fpirited difpofitions which are blended with his vices 5 
for his unconquerable firmnefs, for his refolute, indefatigable, ftre- 
nuous refiftance againft oppreffion. 

‘ We muit purpofely fhut our eyes, if we confider this matter 
merely as a contelt between the houfe of commons and the elec- 
tors. The true conteft is between the electors of the kingdom and 
the crown ; the crown acting by an inftrumental houfe of commons. 
_* To compleat the fcheme of bringing our court to a refem- 
blance to the neighbouring monarchies, it was neceflary, in effect, 
to deftroy thofe appropriations of revenue, which feem to limit the 


property, as the other laws had done the powers, of the crown. 
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An opportunity for this purpofe ‘was taken, upon an application 
to parliament for peymens of the debts of the civil lift; which in 
1769 had amounted to 533,000]. Such application had been made 
upon former occafions; but to doit in the former manner would by 
no means an{wer the prefent purpofe. ; 

‘ The civil lift debt'was twice paid in the reign of George I. 
George II. received an addition to his civil lift. Duties were granted. 
for the purpofe of raifing 800,o000l, a year. It was not until he had 
reigned nineteen years, and after the laft rebellion, that he called 
upon parliament for a difcharge of the civil lift debt. There wasa 
confiderable fum in hand, on his deceafe, amounting to about 
170,000], applicable to the fervice of the civil lift of his prefent 
Majefty. ‘The throne of no prince has ftood upon more unfhaken 
foundations than that of his prefent Majefty. 

¢ The nation had fettled 800,000], a year on the crown, as fuf- 
ficient for the fupport of its dignity, upon the eftimate of its own 
minifters. When minifters came to parliament, and {aid that this 
allowance had not been {fuflicient for the purpofe, and that they 
had incurred a debt of 500,000]. would it not have been natural 
for parliament firft to have afked, how, and by what means, 
their appropriated allowance came to be infufficient ? 

‘ When every leading account had been refufed, many others 
were granted with fufficient facility. But with great candour alfo, 
the houfe was informed, that hardly any of them could be ready 
until the next feilion ; fome of them perhaps not fo foon. But, 
in order firmly to eftablith the precedent of payment previous to 
account, and to form it into a fettled rule of the houfe,. the god 
in the machine was brought down, nothing lefs than the wonder- 
working law of parliament. It was therefore carried, that they 
fhould go into the committee without delay, and without accounts, 
in order to examine with great order and regularity things that 
could not poffibly come betore them. After this ftroke of orderly 
and parliamentary wit and humour, they went into the committee ; 
and very generoufly voted the payment. 

‘ In the fpeech from the throne, after thanking parliament for 
the relief fo liberally granted, the minifters inform the two houtfes, 
that they will exdeavour to confine the expences of civil govern- 
ment—within what limits think you? Thofe which the law had 
prefcribed? Not in the leaft,— <* fuch limits as the sonour of the 
«* crown can poflibly admit.” 

* In fuch a {trait the-wifeft may well be perplexed, and the boldeft 
ftaggered. The circumitances are in a great meafure new. We 
have hardly any land-marks from the wifdom of our anceftors, 
to guide us.—The firft ideas which generally fuggeit themtelves, for 
the cure of parliamentary diforders, are, to fhorten the duration of 
parliaments; and to difqualify all, or a great number of placemen, 
from a feat in the houfe of commons. Whatever efficacy there may 
be in thofe remedies, I am fure in the prefent, {tate of things it is 
impoflible to apply them. A reftoration’ of the right of free elec- 
tion is a preliminary indifpenfable to every other reformation. 
What alterations ought afterwards to be made in the conftitution, 
is-a matter of deep and difficult refearch.jI_ confefs, that I have no 
fort of reliance upon either a triennial parliament, or a place-bill. 
With regard tothe former, perhaps it might rather ferve to coun- 
teract, than to promote the ends that are propofed by it. To fay 
nothing of the horrible diforders among the people attending fre- 
quent eleftions, I thould be fearful of committing, every three 
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years, the independent gentlemen of the country intoa conteft with 
the treafury. It is eafy to fee which of the contending parties 
would be ruined firft. : : 

‘ The next favourite remedy is a place-bill. It is not eafy to fore- 
fee what the effeét would be, of difconnecting with parliament, the 
greateft part of thofe who hold civil employments, and of fuch 
mighty and important bodies as the military and naval eftablith- — 
ments. It were better, perhaps, that they fhould have a corrupt 
intereft in the forms of the conftitution, than that they fhould have 
none at all.—It were better, undoubtedly, that no. influence at all 
could affect the mind of a member of parliament. But of all modes 
of influence, in my opinion, a place under the government is the 
leaft difgraceful to the man who holds it, and by far the moft 
fafe to the-country. I would not thut out that fort of influence 
which is open and vifible, which is conneéted with the dignity and 
the fervice of the ftate, when it is not in my power to prevent the 
influence of contraéts, of fubfcriptions, of direét bribery, and thofe 
innumerable methods of clandeftine corruption, which are abun- 
dantly in the hands of the court, and which will be applied as long as 
thefe means of corruption and the difpofition to be corrupted, have 
exiftence amongft us. 3 

‘ The diftempers of Monarchy were the great fubjeéts of appre- 
henfion and redrefs, in the laft century ; in this the diftempers 
of Parliament.—An exterior adminiftration, chofen for its impo- 
tency, or after it is chofen purpofely rendered impotent, in order 
to be rendered fubfervient, will not be obeyed. The laws them- 
Jelves will not be refpeéted when thofe who execute them are de- 
{pifed ; and they will be defpifed, when their power is not imme | 
diate from the crown, or natural in the kingdom, 

‘ Government may in a great meafure be reftored, if any con- 
fiderable bodies of men have honefty and refolution enough never 
to accept adminiftration, unlefs this garrifon of king’s men, which 
is ftationed, as in a citadel, to controul and enflave it, be entirely 
broken and difbanded, and every work they have thrown up be le- 
velled with the ground. The difpofition of public men to keep 
this corps together, and to act under it, or to co-operate with it, 
is a denanions by which every adminiftration ought in future to 
be tried. 

‘ Party is a body of men united, for promoting by their joint en- 
deavours the national intereft, upon fome particular principle in 
which they are all agreed. For my part, I find it impoffible to con- 
ceive, that any one believes in his own politicks, or thinks them to 
be of any weight, who refufes, to adopt the means of having them 
reduced into practice. It is the bufinefs of the fpeculative philofo- 
pher toe mark the proper.ends of government. _ It is the bufinefs of 
the politician, who is the philofopher in aétion, to find out proper 
means towards thofe ends, and to employ them with effect. ‘There 
fore every honourable connexion will avow it as their firk purpofe, 
to purfue every juft method to put the men who hold their opinions 
into fuch a condition as may enable them to carry their common 
plans into execution, with all the power and authority of the ftate, 
A generous contention for power, on fyuch manly and honourable 
maxims, will eafily be diftinguifhed from the mean and interefted 
ftruggle for place and emdlument.-~In order to throw an odium on 
political connexion, thefe politicians fuppofe it a neceflary incident 
to it, that you are blindly to follow the opinions of your party when 
in direct oppofition to. your eS clear ideas; a degree of fervyitude 
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that no worthy man could bear the thought of fubmitting to. But 
ftill, as the greater part of the meafures which arife in the courfe of 
public bufinefs are related to, or dependent on, fome great leading 
general principles in government, a man mutft be peculiarly unfortu- 
nate in the choice of his political company, if he does not agree 
with them at leaft nine times in ten.—I remember‘an old fcholattic 
aphorifm, which fays, ‘‘ that the man who lives wholly detached 
from others, muft be either an angel or a devil.” It is not eve 
conjuncture which calls with equal force upon the activity of hone 
men ; but critical exigencies now and then arife; and I am mif- 
taken, if this be not one of them. Men will fee the neceflity of 
honeft combination ; but they may fee it when it is too late.—If 
other ideas fhould prevail, things muft remain in their prefent con- 
fufion ; until they are hurried into all the rage of civil violence ; or 
until they fink into the dead repofe of defpotifm.’ 
Such is the fubftance of this celebrated pamphlet. The ftile 
throughout is polifhed; the author has abftained from per- 
fonal abufe, and though manifeftly a party writer, he has kept 
his paffions within due bounds, to fuch a degree, that it may 
be faid, he has not only expreffed himfelf with grace, but he 
has alfo thought with élegance, even upon a fubje& the moft 
apt to incite animofity, It is however a compofition vifibly 
framed in the RocxincHam Scnoo.t. The feeble adminiftra- 
tion of that nobleman is complimented beyond all proportion ; 
and, if we did not know the men who were in office under his 
aufpices, we might imagine there was then a conftellation of 
worthies equal to any period of Greek or Roman hiftory. If it 
be true, as our author fays it is, that an interior and invifible 
adminiftration, confifting of Kinc’s Men, has been eftablithed 
from the beginning of the prefent reign, we muft concur with 
this writer in pronouncing it a pernicious fyftem of politics ; 
becaufe it habituates the f n to rule by party, by divid- 
ing and fubdividing, and perbaps fometimes by diffimulation. 
But yet, can this be the fole caufe of the difcontents that have 
revailed for fome time? Certainly not. Who was the origi- 
nal author of an American ftamp-a&? The contagion of fedi- 
tion has come over to us from the colonies, Who inflamed the 
colonies againft the mother-couatry? Did shar minifter confult 
in the Dougie Casinet ?— As we are told that the men who 
aéted with L—d R —m carried with them into place the 
principles which shey poffefled in oppofition, it may be fair to 
afk, why did not shey obtain a pardon for Mr. Wilkes? It is 
too plain that they /coked om during all the fufferings of that 
gentleman: they difowned him; they were afraid of feeming 
connected with him or his caufe; til] at laft they faw his po- 
pularity, and availed themfelves of it-—In fhort, when our 
author tells us, that the Junto or Kinc’s Mew are the fource 
of all diforders, he is like the man in the play, who imputes 
every fpecies of mifconduét to eyr not baving learned to dance ! 
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12. 4 Letter to the right bon, William Beckford, Lord-Mayor, 
and Confervator of the River Thames and Waters of Medway ; 
from Sir Stephen Theodore Januflen, Bart. Chamberlain of 
London, 40. 1s. Wilkie. 


W[HE advahtages accruing to the trade and gommerce of the 
city of London, the emporium ot the Britifh empire, from its 
happy fituation and vicinity to the river Thames, has, for ages 
paft, rendered the confervation and good order of that noble 
ftream, the firft obje& of public attention; infomuch, that 
when king James I, upon fome difguft, fignified his intention 
of removing the records from the Tower, he received the follow- 
ing anfwer ; * Your majefty may in this, as in every other cir- 
cumftance do as you pleafe, and your faithful citizens of Lon- 
don will obey accordingly ; we only befeech your majefty, upon 
the removing the records, to leave the river of Thames behind 
you.’ 
In this letter, addreffed to the right honourable William 
Beckford, efq.-lord-mayor, fir Stephen Theodore Janffen has, 
with great good fenfe and becoming refpe&t, fubmitted to his 
lordfhip’s confideration feveral very important points relating 
to the confervation of the Thames and Medway: with regard 
to the intended embankation of the former, Mr. Janflen very 
juftly obferves, that fhould thefe embankments fo far encreafe 
the velocity of the ftream, as to carry down the fandbanks to 
London-bridge, together with all the other fpecies of filth from both 
fhores, will the undertakers make it very clearly appear, that 
‘it fhall neither ftop up the arches, or fettle in “the Pool, or 
otherwife, in any refpect, impede the general navigation? If 
this could be affured, all elfe would be very well ; ut if thefe 
banks muft lodge fomewhere near. the bridge, they are ina 
better fituation at prefent than they can be by a removal ; 
they are not any real impediments to boats, but may be fo “ 
the paffage of the bridge, or to the fhips in the Pool, where- 
fore it muft remain a doubt, whether if the bed ofthe ri- 
ver, by the means propofed, deepened above-bridge, it may 
not be the caufe of more mifchief than it cures? The rulers 
of the watermen’s company are neceflary to be confulted, ef- 
pecially fuch as ufe lighters or barges ; experience and obfer- 
vation will furnifh them with the means of conjeétural confe- 
quences : it is at beft but conjectural, and therefore to be well 
‘guarded againift, as a failure in the event is almoft irrecover- 
able, and as it is not impracticable to remove the fand-banks at 
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13. The Remonfirance, A Poem. 4to. Pr. 2s. 6d, Wheble. 


This is one of the few good poems that have been written 
in defence of the adminiftration. The ‘author attacks, with 
great freedom, fome of the principal leaders in the oppofition, 
whom he reprefents as impioys, feditious, inconfiftent, and 
void of all true principles of patriotifm. Though it muft be 
owned the drawing is not correét, yet, in many parts, the co- 
louring is good, and the expreffion ftrong and vigorous. 

Speaking of the contempt with which religion is treated by 
medern patriots, he obferves, 

© And yet there was atime, nor long ago 
(Strange! on a fudden how improved we grow !) 
When in religion’s walks the wifeft trod, 
And in their Bible read the hand of God. 
Locke, who the mind’s whole operation faw, 
Was a firm patron of the chriftian law. 
Newton, whofe more than mortal ken could trace 
The chain of nature through unmeafured fpace ; 
By facred rules was yet content to bind 
The moral workings of his mighty mind ; 
Saw, that the God, who bade the planets roll, 
Muft mark an orbit for the human foul ; 
That he, who out of darknefs, called the light, 
Through the vaift concave drives the comet’s flight, 
Confiftent with his univerfal plan, 
Gave laws to fix the vagrant wil! of man.’ 


Our author expofiulates with Mr. Wilkes on the indecency 
of traducing a certain great perfon, and brings it home to his 
own bofom, in the following fpirited lines : 


¢ Were there on earth a barbarous mifcreant found, 
Who fhould my mother’s tendereft honour wound ; 
Wound, unprovoked, and with a demon’s lye, 
The feed of branching calumny fupply ; 
Make her the theme of every poifoned tongue, 

he publick fcandal, and the publick fong : 
And fhould I, then, by filial torment preffed, 
Even plunge the dagger in his ruthlefs breaft ; 
Would not a generous Briton, in my caufe, 
Lament the rigid fentence of the laws? 
Wherfe’s the good man that would not mourn my death, 
And curfe the fata] noofe that ftopped my breath ? 

‘ Say, gallant Wilkes, what vengeance wouldft thou claim 
Of him who fhould traduce thy daughter’s fame? 
Her growing praife to falfehood’s taint fhould doom, 
And blaft her graces in their early bloom ? 

Thy 
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Thy foul’s quick fenfe of injury I know, 

It’s eager warmth to meet the boldeft foe ; 

Strait wouldit thou, hurried by the dire alarm, 

Devote the flanderer to thy manly arm— 

—*‘* Draw, fcoundrel ; ’tis an injured father’s call—” 

—My {foul would triumph fhould the villain fall. 
‘ Envy not, foolith man, the pomp of kings ; 

For little freedom from their ftation fprings ; 

Few private joys the greateft fovereign crown ; 

His eafe the price he pays for high renown. 

In a free country that miftakes it’s fame, 

Where impudence, and freedom are the fame ; 

Say, muft it’s monarch only from his mind 

Root out the common feelings of mankind ; 

A mother’s wrongs without emotion bear, 

Child of her pangs, chief object of her care? 

No fure ; unerring nature takes his part ; 

And for his king bleeds every loyal heart.’ 

It frequently happens, after an author has exhaufted his 
fire againft perfons who are the immediate objeéts of his 
fatire, that he embraces the firft opportunity of beftowing a 
laudable portion of praife on the firft worthy charater that 
ftrikes his imagination. —Dr. Johnfon is complimented by this 
writer in the higheft ftrains‘of panegyrick ; and we hope the 
reader will think with him, that the do@or is 

«¢ ——a nobly fingular, immortal man! 
Whom nought could ¢’er divert from virtue’s plan.’ 


14. The Poetical Retrofpe&, or the Year MDCCLXIX. A Poems 
4to. Pr, 2s. S. Noble. 

This Retrofpeé is any thing but poetical; it hardly deferves 
the name of a news-paper verfified, As a proof that our cen- 
fure is not too fevere, take the beginning, where, if at any 
time, the poet, efpecially a young one, muft be fuppofed to 
have exerted himéelf, 

* Affift me ye Mufes, prefide o’er the verfe, 
Nor blaft a young poet’s attempts to rehearfe 
The various events of the year fixty-nine, 
Events well deferving in numbers to fhine. 
For tho’ the loud trumpet of Mars'‘did not found, 
Nor the thunder of cannon were heard to rebound, 
Tho’ Britain was favour’d with Peace in her ifle, 
And Plenty diffus’d her rich ftores with a fmile ; 
Tho’ in fhort, ev’ry circumftance join’d in the ftate, 
To preclude, in appearance, all matters of weight ; 
Yet, if we minutely examine the year, 


We fall find great tranfagions of moment appear ; 
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Of confequence greater than ufually found, 
When a nation’s with peace and fecurity crown’d : 
For whether the Fates with ftern malice poffefs’d, 
Difpleas’d to fee England /o happily blefi’d,— 

Or whether all nations, like mortals, enjoy 

No happinefs long without bitter alloy : 

From what fource foever the evil arofe, 

Great mifchiefs this year did the land difcompofe.’ 


15- Poems, by John Gerrard, Curate of Withycombe in the 
Moor, Devon. 40. Pr. 5s. Kearfly. 

This gentleman prefents his works to the public with a laud- 
able difhdence. ‘ Confcious, he fays, of their defeéts, he ex- 
pects not the voice of the impartial, and therefore only pre- 
fumes to folicit the candid, and befpeak fome allowance for 
the forward attempts of imexperienced years, and unmellowed 
judgment.’ 

Every perfon may undoubtedly be allowed to plead inexpe- 
Fience as an apology for deficiencies in the produétions of his 
youth : but inexperience is no excufe for publication. It is, 
on the contrary, a very fubftantial reafon why he fhould keep 
-his writings in his own poffeflion till his judgment is fufficiently 
improved. Let him remember the advice of Horace. 

—-—— Nonum prematur in annum 
Membranis intus pofitis : delere licebit 
Quod non edideris : nefcit vox miffa reverti. 

Whoever finds in himfelf an invincible inclination to fcrib- 
ble, ought to have thefe excellent lines infcribed in capitals on 
his defk, or in fome confpicuous part of his ftudy ; and this 
falutary memento might fave him the trouble of fome inward 
mortification, and unavailing repentance. 

We would not be thought to apply thefe remarks to the au- 
thor of his colleétion of poems. Mr. Gerrard we hope, will 
have no reafon to regret his temerity. His poems may be al- 
lowed to ftand on the fame fhelf with fome of the beft of his 
cotemporary bards. 

This collefion confifts of paftorals, elegies, odes, fonnets, 
epiftles, and other little pieces, which a poet of a tolerable 
genius might be fuppofed to write extempore. 


16. 4 Turkith Tal, In five Cantos. Sve. Pr. ts. Becket. 


This Turkith Tale, as it is called, is neither more nor lefS 
than the facred hiftory of the fall of man verfified, with the 
addition of a new and imaginary character, upon whom the 
chief part of the cataftrophe turns. Inftead of one, our poet 
fuppofes two females to have been originally created, Eve, and 
Vixen her fervant; for the necefflity of whofe creation, our 


poet accounts in the following manner ; | © The 
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‘ The pair created, for. Eve’s aid 
God next produc’d a waiting-maid. 
I know there are who ftill believe 
There was no woman elfe but Eve; - 
But if you’ll truft my ancient tale 
Reafon and truth muft foon prevail. 
How could the unexperienc’d fair 
Comb out her lovely flowing hair? 
Unprattis’d quite in worldly ways, 
Unaided, could fhe lace her ftays ? 
Could fhe adjuft her morning gown, 
Or even tye her apron on? 
Impoffible, it could not be ! 

The ladies muft in this agree.’ ; 

As Eve was formed of nature’s choiceft ftores, fo Vixen was 
compofed of the coarfeft mould, and the devil foon got pof- 
feffion of her ; of courfe fhe was a very mifchievous huffey, 

Eve complained to Adam, who rates Vixen roundly, and 
threatens to turn her out of Paradife, if the did not mend her 
manners. But this was far from her thoughts; on the con- 
trary, fhe enters into a compaé with the ferpent, who thews 
her the forbidden fruit, which is fuppofed to be the grape, ‘in- 
ftead of the apple, and to have the power of intoxication. 
The ferpent advifes her to take three bunches, to give two to 
Adam, and referve the third for herfelf. She fucceeds; and 
Adam being intoxicated, miftakes Vixen for Eve, and pafles 
the night in her arms. Poor Eve is in great diftrefg at the ab- 
fence of Adam; but meets him next day, when he informs 
her of his crime, and that he is now mortal, while the is ftill 
immortal.. Eve, overcome by love, rather than part with 
Adam,, eats the forbidden fruit alfo. They are driven out of 
Paradife ; Mrs. Vixen wanders to the land of Nod, where fhe 
is delivered of a daughter, who is afterwards married to Cain, 
‘The poem concludes in the following manner. 


* From thefe two diff’rent fources flow, . 
‘ ‘The diff’rent tempers here below : , 
The bad derive their kindred blood 
From Vixen ; and from Eve, the good. 
As from beneath fome fhaggy hill, 
Two fprings of various kind diftill ; 
The one a healthful limpid ftream, 
The other dark, of pois’nous fteam, 
While oft meand’ring thro’ the plain, 
They join, and difunite again, 
And as in pool, or lake they meet, 
The water naufeous grown, or {weet, 
: 2 Re- 
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Refrethes, or the health affails, 

As one or t other’s force prevails, 

So ftreaming thro’ life’s purple tide, 
Virtue and Vice the fex divide; 

And each, tho’ blended oft and mix’d, 
Becomes in ev’ry bofom fix’d, 
According as their deeds proclaim 
The origin from whence they came.’ 


Such is the plan of the Turkith Tale. The reader will per- 
ceive the verfification to be fmooth and polifhed, but not to 
have attained the force and {pirit of Swift or Prior, which 
is hardly now to be expected in the prefent old age, or ra- 
ther dotage, of poetry. We only beg leave to fuggeft our 
deubts how far it is proper in a Chriftian country to handle 
a facred fubjeé, the foundation of our holy religion, in a lu- 
dicrous manner. : 


17. 4 Word to the Wife. A poetical Farce, moft refpe&fully 
addreffed to the Critical Reviewers, By T. Underwood, /ate of 
St. Peter’s College, Cambridge. 800. Pr. 1s. .Noteman, 


Could we find any thing fmart or poignant, or indeed the 
leaft indication of genius, in this produétion, we fhould very 
readily allow the author all the commendation he could rea- 
fonably defire: for no inveétives fhall ever prevent us from 
giving to merit its proper tribute of applaufe. We are not af- 
teSted by the petulance of difappointed writers. We expec to 
be reviled by thofe, whofe produdtions we have been obliged 
to condemn. But in the prefent cafe, it is not in our power 
to fay any thing in favour of the author of this Poetical Farce. 
There is through the whole hardly one ftrifture which is juft, 
or properly applied. His performance is verfification without 
poetry, and malevolence without wit. 


18. A Dialogue of the Dead: betwixt Lord Eglinton azd Mungo 
Campbell. 8vo. Pris. Murray. 


The ftory on which this dialogue is founded, is too well 
known to have any thing faidof ithere. There have been few 
more tragical.events that have happened at any period. The 
unfortunate nobleman was no doubt a perfon of great merit, a 
lover of liberty and the conftitution ; but perhaps too fond of a 
ftri& execution of the game-laws, an infringement of which will 
never be thought criminal in the eyes of men. The man by 
whofe hands he'fell, feems to have been of a fierce and refolute 
fpirit, impatient of affront and indignity; perhaps the more 
fo, on account of the low ftation of life into which he was 


thrown, His exit was fuitable to his principles and ne 
n 
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fa all probability he: would not have beem condemned in this 
country. The ene deferved a better fate, and the other a 
better fortune. 

Lucian, the great father of humour, was likewife.the ia- 
ventor of this fpecies of compofition (dialogues of the dead) in 
which he has been moft fuccefsfully imitated among the mo- 
derns, by Fontenelle and lord Lyttleton, Though, we do not 
altogether condemn the execution of this piece, yet.we appre- 
hend it does not come up to the idea that fhould be formed of 
fuch a compofition, ‘The author makes the two {peakers re- 
tain, in the lower regions, the one all his havghtinefS, and the 
other all his ferocity ; nay, he feems to reprefent the charac- 
teriftic difpofition of each perhaps in ftronger colours than ei- 
ther difplayed it whilft alive. We cannot help thinking it 
would have been more natural, as well as more agreeable to 
our notions of the temper of men’s minds, when they arrive at 
their ftate of eternal and unchangeable exiftence, to have drawn 
them converfing with more calmnefs ; and to have reprefented 
them as feeing things in another light, and-each repenting of 
that paffion which brought him to his untimely end. This at 
leaft would have conveyed a finer moral. ‘That we are well 
warranted in our obfervation, will appear from the opening of 
the dialogue, fubjoined as a fpecimen,of the whole. 

‘ Eglinton. Ha! Campbell! 

* Campbell, You have nothing to fear, my lord, becaufe it 
is not now in your power to do me an injury. 

‘ Eglinton. Infolent ! I hope you died like a dog. 

Campbell. No, my lord, I died like a man. 

‘ Eglinton. Surely, they hanged you. 

* Campbell, No. 

‘ Eglinton. Villains!- Are there no reprifals for the lofs of 
life ? 

© CampbeH. Would there were ! 

* Eglinton. How! 

© Campbell, The court that condemned me would in a fhort 

-time honour us with their company. 

‘ Eglinton. So! It is very well, till—They took your feoun- 
drel life, 

‘ Campbell. No, my lord, I lived free, and died fo. The 
life they would have taken from me was my property, unfor- 
feited, but by the defence of another fpecies of property, of 
which the laws and nature of fociety made me equally the maf- 
ter. That property, my lord, I would not give up to you— 
My life I would not refign to them—lI died by my own hand, 

: Eglinton. Confummate knave! He has cheated even the 
gallows.’ 

To the dialogue is annexed an abftraé of the evidence sini 
pleadings at the trial. , 


~ 
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19. The whole Proceedings in the Caufe on the Aion brought by the 
. Rt. Hon, Geo. Onillow, E/g. againft the Rev. Mr. Horne, ‘on 
Friday, April 6, at Kingfton, for a Defamatory Libel, before 
the Rt. Hon, Sir William Blackftone, Kant. one of the Fuftices of 
bis Majefty’s Court of King’s Bench. Taken in Short-band (by 
Permiffion of the Fudge) by Joleph Gurney, 8ve. 1s. T. Davies. 
This publication is undoubtedly'genuine.—We are extremely 
forry, that a proper regard to the /etter of the law has prevented, 
Sor fome time at leaff, the determination ofa quettion which has 
long engaged the public attention. 


20. A Review of Eccleéfaftical Hiftory, fo far as it concerns the 
Progrefi, Declenfions, and Revivals of evangelical Do&rines and 
Prafice; with a brief Account of the Spirit and Methods by 
which vital and experimental Religion bave been oppofed in all 
ages of the Church. By John Newton, Curate of Uys 
Bucks. 8v0. Pr.ss. Dilly. 

This is the firft volume of a work which the author pro- 
pofes to continue, upon the fame plan, from the firft promul- 
gation of Chriftianity to the prefent time. He appears to be 
a worthy and laborious divine, a man of learning, and one 
who writes agreeably to the diftates of his confcience. The 
work is interfperfed with many obfervations of a ferious and 
pious tendency, and is particularly calcuiated to vindicate and 
fupport thofe principles and tenets which are commonly called 
methodiftical. As fuch, it will undoubtedly be acceptable to 
thofe who embrace that fyftem of Chriftianity ; but we do 
not apprehend, that it will be read with equal fatisfaétion or 
pleafure by thofe, who are advocates for the ufe of reafon in 
religious enquiriés ; or thofe who want to have a concile, clear, 
elegant, and accurate, ecclefiaftical hiftory. 


21. Critical Remarks upon an excellent Treatife lately publifbed in- 
tituled A Syftem of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory and Morality. 8vo. Pr. 34. 
Bladon. 

The Syftem of Ecclefiaftical Hiftory, which has given occafton 
to thefe Remarks, was written by Mr, George Adams, and is 
mentioned in our Review for February 1769. The author 
feems to be better acquainted with the Mifna, the Gemara, 
and all the dreams of the Jewifh rabbins, than with his own 
language, or the principles of common fenfe, This publica- 
tion is evidently the work of Mr. Adams himfelf. And indeed 
it is impoffible, that any other perfon fhould call fuch a far- 
rago, as the book in queftion, ‘ an excellent treatife.’ 


22. Myftery Unmafked, addreffid to People of any Religion, and 
thofe of none. By A. Clement. 8vo. Pr. 2s. fewtd. Whitton. 

- In this performance Mr. Clement has difplayed his religie 
ous turn of mind, rather than the talents of an ingenious 
writer, or folid reafoner. 
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. An Effay on the Epiftle to the Romans. With Notes. Defigu- 
‘as as a Key to the Apoftolic eons Parte ll. 8vo. Pr. 6d. 
Dilly. 


The reader will find an account of the frit part of this 
Effay in our Review for Oftober 1768. There is nothing in 
this publication which deferves particular notice. ‘The whole 
of it is comprifed within the compafS of eight pages, and 
ought in conftience to have been fold for three-pence, or a 
groat. ’ 

24. 4 Short Explanation of fome of the principal Things contained 
in the Revelation of St. John. Shewing, from the XIth Cap-: 
ter, that the Fall of the Tenth Part of Turkey, by the opprefid 
Witneffes of Chrift, is began, under the Protedion of the Emprefi of 
Ruffia, All things being now ripe for the Fall of Popery, the Ap- 
pearance of fome powerful in{pired Perfon is foewn to be /peedily ex- 
pected, to reform the Protefant Church to the primitive. Purity ; 
which, according tothe XIV th Chapter and other Places, is to be pro- 
pagated amongft the Romanilts, and /upported by Wars till the 
are united in the fame Faith, and ina Relgicus War againft the 
Turks ; whith is to commence quickly after the Fall of the Tenth 
Part of Tuckey by the Witneffes, and be carried on by the 
Chriflian Powers, tll it terminates in the Deftru@ion of the Ma= 
bometan Antichrifi, and in the Reftoration of the jews im the 
‘Mitvennium. 8vo, Pr.is, Owen. 


No book, that ever made its appearance in the world, has 
been more violently tortured by dreaming expofitors, than the 
Revelation of St. John. They have wrefted it into a thoufand 
forms, and made -it fubfervient to their own frivolous and 
foolifh conceits. Without defcending any lower, the reader 
will find a confiderable number of vifionary conjeétures in 
Whiiton’s eflay on that book. The treatife we are now con- 
fidering is the work of an inferior hand. In the title, which 
we have cited at large,’ it bears the image and fuperfcription 
of a crazy brain, or that of a genius who is equally qualified , 
to write on the Apocalypfe, the influence of the ftars, the fig- 
nification of moles, or the intrepretation of dreams. 


25. The Teft of the true and falfe Dofrines. A Sermon preached 
im the Parife Church of St. Chad, Salop, on September 24, 
1769. By William Adams, D. D. Minifter of St. Chad’s, and 

- Chaplain to the late Bifkop of St. Afaph. 8e0. Pr. 6d. White. 


Mr. Romaine on the roth of September laft, preached at St. 
Chad’s. His fermon, as appears by this publication, gave of- 
fence to the minifter of the parifh, and the principal part of 
the congregation. ‘The former therefore thought himfelf ob- 

liged, 
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liged, on the firft opportunity, to warn thofe, ‘with whom he 
was connected, againft haftily entertaining. a partiality for the 
principles of methodifm, or believing that their own paftor is 
a fetter forth of falfe doétrines. 

The teft, which he chiefly recommends in this difcourfe, for 
the trial of religious opinions, is, by comparing them with 
the great leading principles of religion, which are univerfally 
acknowledged to be eflential and fundamental to it; that is to 
fay, fuch as thefe: that God is the righteous governor of the 
world ; that he loves righteoufnefs and hates iniquity ; that he 
is a rewarder of them that diligently feek him; and that he 
will not let the guilty go free; that man is endowed with an 
underftanding to difcern between good and evil, and with a 
will or power to choofe or to refufe the evil or the good, &c. 

Dr, Adams proceeds to point out the ufe of thofe principles 
in fome particular inftances, efpecially in forming a judgment 
of thofe do&rines which are the favourite notions of the me- 
thodifts ; as the infignificancy of good works, the impotency 
of our mental powers, hereditary guilt, predeftination, im- 
puted righteoufnefs, and the like. 

A critical reader will probably find fome pofitions, in this 
difcourfe, in which he may not entirely agree with Dr. Adams, 
and fome paflages which may not feem to be fufficiently 
guarded againft all reafonable exception ; yet it is evidently 
the produétion of an able and a pleafing writer. 


26. 4 Letter to the Rev. Dr. Adams, of Shrewfbury; occa 
froned by the Publication of bis Sermon, preached againft the Rev. 
Mr. Romaine: entitled A Teft of, True and Falfe Doirines. * 
To which is now added a Dedication to the Parifbioners of St. 
Chad’s and Cund. With an Appendix, containing a foort Ac- 
count of the Herefies of Arius, Pelagius, Socinus, and Ar- 
minius; as alfo a Letter from Mr. Romaine to Dr. Adams. 
The 2d Edition, 8vo. Pr. is. Dilly. 


The principles and abilities of this writer are well known 
by his late publications, It will therefore, on this occafion, 
be fufficient to obferve, that he has attacked Dr. Adams with 
his ufual fpirit, for having borne, as he tells us, a public 
teftimony againft the Articles, Homilies, and Common Prayer 
Book, and for ranking the reformers among the bad inter- 
preters of Scripture. | 

In an Appendix to this Letter he. reprefents the Dr. as an 
Arian, a Pelagian, a Socinian, an Arminian, and a Heretic. 
When writers begin to call their adverfaries by opprobrious 
names, we may fairly conclude, that theydo not pretend’ to 
reafon any longer. Abufive appellations is the weak refuge of 
the orators at Billingfgate. 





